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International Interlocking 


| *kom its beginnings rubber manufacture has been inter- 


national rather than national. The founders after 
starting factories in their own countries built others for 
their neighbors. And so it has progressed until at the 
present day British companies have plants in the United 


States, Argentine, Australia, Canada, France, Japan, and 


other European and Asiatic centers. (Germany established 
factories in England, France, and the United States. 
France did the same in the United States and Russia. Italy 
built factories in England and Spain, and so on. Nor has 
the United States been free from such “foreign entangle- 
ments.” Nearly a hundred years ago American facto- 
ries were projected in Canada, England, France, and later 
in Russia. With the vast and sudden growth of Ameri- 
can rubber manufacture the big corporations were at 
first content to enlarge their home plants, with an oc- 
casional subsidiary built or purchased to fill the needs of 
distant home markets, and to acquire fabric mills and ac- 
cessory plants for their own pressing needs. But of late 
comes the impulse for further reaching into distant fields. 
Thus we have great American rubber plantations in the 
Dutch Indies, in British Malaya, and even in Africa, 
newly acquired rubber factories in France, England, Ger- 
many, Japan, and Canada, with rumors of more to follow. 

With such a history of fraternal interchange of indus- 
trial interlocking it would almost seem as if an Interna- 
tional Rubber Association was about due. Certainly much 
could be done in general standardization, in study of 
tariffs, and, perhaps, arrangements to the end that both 
those who supply crude rubber and those who use it reap 
a fair and constant reward for their labors. 


Progress in Continuous Production 


“ Pemepanrn production, that is, a series of machines 
and mechanical devices that do away with hand work, 
except for a few machine tenders, is the ambition of pres- 
ent day rubber manufacturers. Or more accurately, it has 
been the aim of the thinkers for more than a quarter of a 
century. The dawnings of this desire, that is, in concrete 
form, took shape years ago in an English automatic ma- 
chine. 
stock, molded it into shape, vulcanized and delivered 
semi-hard black rubber stoppers quite ready for packing 


Standing beside a mixer, it received compounded 


and shipment. If memory is not at fault, there was also 
an automatic counting attachment at the point of delivery. 
Then, too, there was the apparatus for coating cloth, re- 
covering the solvent, vulcanizing the rubbered surface, 
measuring and wrapping; also British. Since then there 
has been constant but somewhat erratic progress toward 
complete mechanical processes. Tires, footwear and heels, 
because of urgent market needs and strong competition, 


All told, while 


much has been done it is probable that inventors are far 


have shown the most notable progress. 
from reaching the goal of their desires. No doubt the day 
will dawn when a bit of rubber fed into a machine will 
emerge a tiny vulcanized golf ball center filled with liquid 
dope. This will be delivered automatically to a winder, 
where rubber thread formed and vulcanized by another 
self-tending apparatus will proceed to wind itself at the 
desired tension to the required thickness. Released by an 
almost human mechanism the ball will traverse a narrow 
runway picking up strips of gutta percha sufficient for its 
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cover. Dropping into rotary press rolls it will be molded, 
pebbled, weighed, counted and tested. The perfect balls 
will continue their journey to be wrapped, packed, and 
label i self-running, self-tending and self-salaried 
chine 
est part of the situation is that the ancient preju- 


dice and hatred on the part of labor toward work saving 
has practically disappeared. Indeed, workmen 
are at the forefront of the movement, with suggestion 
and inventiot Chus capital and labor work together 


Typhoons and Rubber Planting 


t those who know either the Philippines or rubber 
A planting or both also know A. W. Prautch. He it 
is who more consistently than any other has preached 
rubber planting in the Philippines ; has experimented, and 
studied climate, rainfall, product and everything that tends 
to the successful culture of the Hevea. 

Some thirteen years ago under the auspices of the 
government he secured 40,000 rubber seeds from Singa- 
pore and planted them, not in the Southern Islands or 
Mindanao, where everybody knew rubber would grow, 
but in the Camarines and Albay provinces in Luzon where 
the experts said they would not grow. ‘These seeds were 
distributed to the caretakers of distant hemp plantations 
Of course they were carelessly planted, that is, experts 
were lacking, and the native foremen did their best 

Last year Mr. Prautch visited the areas, cut paths 
through the jungle and looked for the trees. In one place 
he found over 600 trees over 20 inches in circumference 
3 feet above the ground. The largest of these trees was 
39 inches in circumference and the guides said further on 
there were still larger trees and that they numbered at 
least 2,000. These had seeded and he counted 108 small 
rubber trees under one of the large ones. The self-planted 
trees were healthy and flourishing. This is in what is 
called the “typhoon region” and Mr. Prautch thus dis- 
poses of the high wind bogey. 

He says: “It is absolutely certain that our rubber trees 
will stand any storm; the branches will not break; the 
trees sway in the strongest storm like bamboos. The 
1,000 or more trees planted in an exposed situation 
actually have weathered at least six typhoons which swept 
over Albay and Sorgoyo provinces, so that this is founded 
on tact The yarn of the Para rubber tree not growing 
well in the typhoon belt is a myth passed on until believed. 
The matured Para trees in Putiao refute this undoubted 
untruth. I further state that where hemp will thrive, there 
Para will do well. The humidity in the air, good drainage 
and soil are the important factors.. Thousands of hectares 
in the Bicol region and as far up the Tavabos province as 
Infanta 

[his report was deemed so important that Governor 
General Wok 


restion that it at once be given to the press and to the 


ire available.” 
d sent it to the War Department with the 


uurnals in particular. To those who look with 





favor on rubber planting in the Philippines it will be of 
particular interest, as it makes planting possible in new 
and accessible areas where plenty of labor is constantly 


available. 


THE EMINENT SECRETARY OF THE BRITISH ENGINEER- 
ing Standards Association deplores the term “Standardi- 
zation,” and suggests “Unification” as being more elastic 
and not giving so pronouncedly the idea of rigidity or 
crystallization. The producers of chairs and tables uni- 
formly make a chair-seat 17 inches high, a table-top 29 
inches high. In the days when furniture builders fol- 
lowed their own ideas, based upon the architectural ab- 
normalities of their best customers, either term would 
have made little difference. Nor today is it certain that 
it would be less difficult to un-standardize than to un-unify, 
once a fanatical following of rigid standards had gone too 
It will indeed 
draw fresh attention to the general need of industrial 


far. Not that the new name is amiss. 


standardization—or unification. 


IT IS DISAPPOINTING THAT NONE OF THE BRIGHT MINDS 
in the rubber realm have waked to the infinite possibili- 
ties of the cross-word puzzle. Take, for example, “Stev- 
enson” for the vertical and “Firestone” for the horizontal 
key words. Cross them at the second “E” in Stevenson 
and the first “E” in Firestone. Then build into the ad- 
jacent squares words that are for or against restriction, 
according to the faith of the builder. What an oppor- 
tunity to get one’s belief under the epidermis of the oppo- 


sition! 


THE MOST COSTLY FORM OF COMPETITION WITH WHICH 
the rubber industry has to contend is ignorance of the first 
principles of uniform cost accounting. This is frequently 
evidenced in competition bids and the conclusion is that 
many manufacturers have little or no idea of costs and 
make prices lower than the costs of materials. Legitimate 
competition is a spur to greater effort but ignorance is 
something unknown, against which there is no real 
defense. 

THE METHODS OF GOODS DISTRIBUTION ARE CHANGING. 
Formerly the consumer sought the merchandise and the 
whole distribution svystem—retailers, wholesalers and man- 
ufacturers—was designed to supply the consumer needs. 
Now, however, the balance is shifting. Merchandise seeks 
the consumer. The distributer hunts him up and gives him 
what he needs and what he wants. Department and chain 
stores sell everything, from rubber gloves to tires, and 
the consumer is the magnet. 





BeLovep, I WISH ABOVE ALL THINGS THAT THOU 
mayest prosper and be in health, even as thy soul pros- 
pereth. III John 1; 2. 
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Rubber Pavement 


Rubbered Asphalt—Some 


for Public Roads’ 


Applications—Rubbered Concrete—Mastic-Colloid for Monolithic Cov- 


ering—Rubber Treated Colloid Macadam 


Dr. de Caudemberg, France, have given undeniable proof of 
Three types of road surfaces have been the 


Io methods of surfacing roads which have been patented’ by 


their value 
result of his research. They are rubbered asphalt, rubbered con 
crete and colloid macadam. These 


. 
dissolved in a volatile solvent, which also dissolves the bitumen. 
Then the powdered asphalt is put into a special mixer and the 
imbibing of the powder with the dissolution of rubber takes place 
while mixing. This operation only requires a few minutes. 

The result is a powder of a darker 





surfaces are based on the principle 
that materials whose resistance is 
determined by their resilience and Baye perfection of 
elasticity are likely to solve the 

problem of modern roads. Asphalt, 
bitumen, coal tar and oil tar have 
these qualities, but they do not re- 
main in the pavement after a certain 


imminent. For 


In order to prevent this disap 
pearance of qualities, which leads to 
the destruction of the pavement it is 
necessary to obtain certain combina- 
tions between these materials and 
others in a way which will increase 


longer service. 





a practical rubber pave- 
ment for public 


ventors and chemists have worked sedulously 
to that end. The rubber paving, invented by 
Dr. de Caudemberg, and here described, marks 
time. a broad stride toward the ultimate object. 
Pavements laid in Cannes and Monaco, France, 
more than twelve years ago and exposed to 
heavy traffic show little wear and indicate much 


color than the natural asphalt. In 
order to harden this powder as a 
road surface it is only necessary to 
streets and roads seems compress it, yet it will always re- 
many years rubber in- main compressible. 

Rubbered asphalt has the quality 
to cement itself and form body with 
everything it comes in contact with. 
Moreover, it preserves its complete 
stability, not being influenced by ris- 
ing of the surrounding temperature, 
nor does it harden noticeably in very 
cold weather. 


Some Applications of 








these qualities and result in prac- 

tically indefinite enduring stability. It has been found that the 
combination of rubber with the bituminous materials mentioned 
above will increase the qualities of these materials to a great 
degree. 

Dr. de Caudemberg has continued his studies without interrup- 
tion for many years and his processes have undergone many im- 
portant improvements which increase their value, as described in 
successive patents. 

Rubber has a great affinity for all bitumens and naphthas. In 
a mutual solvent they combine in definite proportions and produce 
a new body of different qualities, practically of an unalterable 
stability. After the volatilization of the solvent the final product 
possesses, besides its own, certain attributes of the rubber. It is 
supple, resistant, impermeable, waterproof, very cohesive, not 
affected by any temperature changes and it preserves indefinitely 
its compressibility. Therefore it is eminently fitted to be employed 
as a covering or a binder in the construction of roads 


Rubbered Asphalt a Real Combination 


Rubbered asphalt is not a simple mixture of rubber and asphalt 
but it is a real combination which possesses very desirable new 
virtues. More particularly, it agglomerates in a cold state under 
simple compression. This is an excellent quality, which eliminates 
all the complications of the compression in a hot state. It pre- 
serves the special qualities of the rubber: elasticity, imperviousness 
and adhesiveness. It produces coverings that remain indefinitely 
compressible; its cohesion is greater, more homogeneous and its 
point of fusion much higher. 

Applied on public roads under the most varied conditions, rub- 
bered asphalt has given proof of superior qualities. Pavement 
laid more than 20 years ago does not show any trace of wear, has 
not been subject to any repair and promises still a long career. 
This is more particularly shown in the covering of La Place de la 
Gare in Cannes (Station in Cannes, France), laid down in 1904 and 
exposed to very heavy traffic. 


In order to combine rubber with asphalt the rubber is first 





IBy V. Arnaud, retired chief engineer of the Highway Department, Nice, 
France Published in the Revue de I’Ingenieur, November, 1924 
*French tent No. 484,258, January 16, 1917. United States patent 
No. 1,395,3 





Rubbered Asphalt 


The principal application of rubbered asphalt is the construction 
of streets in towns. It is a covering on a concrete base; it is 
simply and rapidly laid. Applied cold, the mixing requires only a 
few minutes, followed by spreading out and compression; then it 
is immediately opened to traffic. 

This system has given proof of long wear under severe traffic 
conditions. No irregularities or puddles will form, and the wear 
is uniform. The cost of upkeep is reduced to a minimum, for 
repairs are infrequent and when necessary they are very rapidly 
executed. Due to its elasticity, noise is greatly reduced and the 
pavement is not slippery. In brief, rubbered asphalt possesses all 
the qualities of an ideal covering. 

It is also used as paving stones, bricks and squares, compressed 
in a cold state for various purposes. It preserves all the above 
mentioned qualities under these forms 






Part of the new wharf of the artificial port of Monaco, France, 
built of reinforced concrete in bridge form and submitted to 
constant vibrations, was covered with this pavement in 1913 and 


up to date it shows little wear. 


Rubbered Concrete a Combination of Coal Tar and 
Ordinary Cement 


Rubbered concrete is a definite combination resulting from the 
reaction at a determinate temperature of coal tar on the ordinary 
cement producing a composition able to be combined with a 
certain proportion of rubber. 

The qualities of this product, elasticity, insonority, etc., vary 
with the percentage of rubber incorporated, which may be from 
two to five per cent. Its compressibility is also proportional to 
the pressure it has undergone for its agglomeration, a pressure 
which must not exceed a certain amount in order to prevent the 
product from getting too hard and rigid. 

On city roads it is laid on a concrete base. With apparent 
joints, the blocks are laid on a layer of mortar on the concrete 
base, the joints are filled with a cement grout and the adherence 
will be perfect. This process permits the blocks to be taken out 
for the opening of trenches, and they can be laid back. The pav- 
ing with blocks gives a still greater security for the wheels of 


vehicles and horses’ hoofs 
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Mastic-Colloid Rubbered concrete gives an excellent covering for urban roads 
nolithic vering the blocks are cemented For highways and public roads it would be 


advisable to avoid 


ncrete base for economy's sake. In this case the ordinary blocks 
ited by larger ones of a thickness of 12 to centi 





Rubbered Cement Road. Cannes, France—1912 Rubbered Cement Road. Casino Entrance, Cannes, France—1912 





Rubbered Pavement. Railway Station, Cannes, France—1904 Rubbered Asphalt Road. La Croisette, Cannes. France—1912 





Rubbered Asphalt Paving. Wharf, Monaco, France—1912 Rubbered Asphalt Paving. 


Wharf, Monaco, France—1912 


Illustrations of Rubbered Cement and Asphalt Paving 


which will rapidly disappear under traffic and the surface will meters. These slabs, due io their size and thickness, can be 
become a uniform sheet, like asphalt manufactured with crushed stone as used for the construction of 
The cementing with mastic-colloid must be exclusively used macadam roads 


when paving is laid 


against the rails of street cars, the result being The form of the road is established by crowning and then 


rolling the surface. It is then levelled by spreading a thin layer 


of sand, and on this the blocks are directly laid in rows per- 


a flexible union which withstands the vibrations of the metal with- 
out loosening 
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axis of the road, alternating the joints of the 
following The long lateral 
groove on one side and a tongue on the other, which permits them 

After the laid the 
means of mastic-colloid, which is done in 


pendicular to the 


rows sides of these blocks have a 


to be fitted together blocks are joints are 


cemented together by 
a cold state, and the 
traffic. 


nished road can be immediately opened to 


Colloid Macadam is Treated With Rubber 
Colloid which is treated with rubber, is made of the 
residue of petroleum. For roads with small grades on rigi 
underground this material is preferable on account of its simple 


macadam, 


application and economical advantages. 


These residues of petroleum differentiate distinctly from 
bitumen by their chemical and physical characteristics. They have 


been applied for building roads, especially in the United States, 


I 
and have proved inferior to the asphalts of Trinidad. But their 
} 
t 


ise becomes extremely advantageous when mixed with rubber. 
Then they obtain remarkable qualities, being elastic, waterproof 
and very adhesive. 

The product thus obtained is plastic, compressible and not in- 


It binds intimately to itself 
a new layer will adhere to the existing one, 


fluenced by surrounding temperature 
and is very cohesive; 
more or less worn, without the necessity of dis- 
No trace of the joint will remain, which makes 


which may be 
solving the latter. 
repairing simple as well as perfect. 

Colloid macadam is employed like asphalt macadam, it offers the 
same benefits of reduced labor, and the same simplicity and rapid- 
ity of application. This system is really a practical means of solv- 
ing the problem of economical and durable road pavement. 





Advances in Balloon Tire Design—l 





Review of Engineering Development to Date 


Finality in Balloon Tire Design Not Yet Reached— 


Early Experiences with First Balloon Tires—Front Wheel Shimmy An Outstanding But Not 
Exclusively a Tire Problem—Tire Size, Rim Width and Fabric Ply Standards Needed 


c 


run the 


one hand and of unwarranted 


two vears the balloon tire has 


ITHIN less than 
gauntlet of skepticism on the 


credulity on the has passed from the realm of un- 


ie other, 
certainty, and received scientific and popular approval from auto- 
reasons for this are satis 
factory appearance, practicability and transportation comfort. The 
tire smooths out the big bumps of the road and totally 
better and hard- 


motive engineers and car owners. The 


balloon 


absorbs the small ones. It makes good-riding cars 


riding cars good 

[he ready acceptance of the balloon tire is really a remarkable 
achievement of far-reaching commercial significance because of the 
arises against the application of 


opposition which invariably 


developments. Production engineers abhor changes and resist them 
in proportion to the difficulty of accommodation. This is as true 
of automotive as of tire engineers. Nevertheless, although most 


of the obstacles in the way general adoption had to do with the 


cars on which they were to be used rather than with balloon tires 
themselves, these obstacles 


neering development is progressing rapidly on the remainder 


have been largely overcome, and engi- 
of the 


involved. 


automotive problems 


Finality in Balloon Tire Design Not Yet Reached 


1 anc 


The same is true of the steady 
are being made in bal design, for this revolutionary de- 


velopment did not spring perfect out of the fertile brain of a single 


advances which have been 


loon tire 
tire manufacturer or engineer. It came when it did because nu- 
merous minds out of past experience willed that another, the third, 


p 
important step be taken in tire history. There was a common idea, 


but the details of working it out by various persons differed. It 
is therefore no discredit to the tire industry to admit a lack of 
finality in what has been accomplished in the balloon tire. Time 


did not allow an attack on the problem in the true research spirit. 
element was too strong, and the effect on 


as well as on the public had to be 


Also, the commercial 
the automotive engineer 


sidered. 
Thus it was that many of the engineering refinements of balloon 


con- 


tire design and application had to be worked out simultaneously 
with public use of the tire rather than in anticipation of it. It 
cannot be denied, however, that the rapid spread of the balloon tire 
idea created a healthy commotion in automobile and tire fields; in 
the automobile field because it compelled closer study of front-end 
layout, including wheels, brakes, springs, steering mechanism, vi- 
in the tire field because it featured the demand 


brations and noises; 


That this co- 
evidenced by the number of tire 


for closer cooperation among tire manufacturers. 


operation was sadly lacking is 


sizes first 


adopted. 


Experiences With Early Balloon Tires 
The development problems which the tire and automotive engi- 
neers faced after the first balloon tires were placed on the market 
are well indicated by the experiences of the Buick Motor Car Co. 
32 by 6.20 four 


results of 


with early and six-ply balloon tires at different 


inflation pressures. The tests on seven cars which cov- 


ered an aggregate of 1,500,000 miles a 


Waters as follows 


re summarized by E. A. De 


1. Large-section thin-walled balloon tires increase the resistance 
to steering, particularly at the curb; they increase the tendency 
to shimmy at the higher speeds; when inflated to relatively low 
pressures, they tend to set up a galloping action of the car which 
is distinctly disagreeable; and when driving in or over deep hard 
ruts, leaks and blowouts are likely to be caused by the inner tubes 
being pinched. There is a lack of proper clearance for the external 
brakes because of the small size of the wheels. 

2. Reducing the section of the tire and raising the air pressure 
10 per cent, so that the resulting casing represents a compromise 
between the very large thin-walled balloon type and the conventional 
high-pressure type, will eliminate the galloping tendency and over- 
come the excessive wear on the outer edges of the tread of front 
tires 


Tes. 
3. Four plies are sufficient to insure ample protection against 
yunctures and blowouts when low-pressure tires are used on the 
ront wheels. 

4. More than four plies are needed on the rear wheels as a 
protection against the greater wheel loads and the absorption of 
driving strains. 

5. From the standpoint of durabilify it is important that tire 


pressures should be maintained at the recommended figures. 


P 
f 


Front Wheel Shimmy an Outstanding Problem 


Of all the problems involved, that of front wheel shimmy ap- 
pears to be the most baffling and that about which opinions and 
experiences are most diversified and contradictory. A recent meet- 
ing of the Society of Automotive Engineers was devoted to the 
subject, motor car engineers discussing their problems in connec- 


} 


tion with it. Before the tire division, papers were presented by 
R. B. Day, B. J. Lemon, E. A. De Waters, W. R. Griswold and 
J. E. Hale which covered practically the whole field of balloon 


tire engineering. Under the chairmanship of J. G. Vincent the 
discussion also contributed many valuable data to those already 
available on the subject. 
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B. J. Lemon read an especially informative paper on “Advances 
in the Design of Balloon Tires,” which was at once a record of the 
progress to date, of the cooperation of tire manufacturers in 
achieving it, and of the further cooperation necessary to bring 
about the desirable degree of standardization. An abstract of this 
paper torms the basis of the present article. To it have been 
added the salient points of other papers and the gist of the dis- 


cussion, sometimes in agreement and often contradictory. 


Shimmy Not Exclusively a Tire Problem 


Shimmy, which may be defined as “magnified synchronization of 
front-end vibrations,” is not exclusively a tire problem, although 
a tire greatly out of balance may be a contributing factor. That 
the balloon tire was first blamed for shimmy has been beneficial 
to the tire industry, asserted B J. Lemon, for attention was 
thereby directed to possible refinements and resulted in producing 
better average balance. It was a natural first impulse to attribute 
shimmy to the tire, because it was the recipient and focus of the 
motion. This diagnosis, however, was like treating one’s shoulder 
for the first twinge of rheumatism. It was only local treatment, 
which generally does not reach and correct underlying constitu- 
tional causes. Wheels, rims, axles, brakes, speed, steering mech- 
anism and toe-in, each in turn, have been diagnosed as the pro- 
ducer of the trouble, but the fact that each particular make of car 
requires a specific and generally different remedy is reasonable 
evidence that the cause of shimmying motions lies in improper 
bal ince 

There is no common panacea for shimmying as revealed in dif 


ferent makes of cars. Each designer must study his own problems 





and change idamentally the unbalance to balance whenever and 


wherever it occurs, and not increase inflation pressure unduly or 


add otherwis« necessary devices which are nothing better than 


R. B. Day believes that shimmying is a resonance effect between 


the tire and the body springs that can be worked out mathe- 


matical] He explained that it consists of two kinds: the low- 
speed variety, which is chiefly a persistent front-wheel wabb) 
without bouncing, and the high-speed type, which is largely a per- 
sistent galloping ompanied by wabbling. As the 


i 
solution of the problem seemed to lie in making the car contro! 


the tire rather than allowing the tire to control the design of the 

} f 1 } } * . 
car, r irse was had to stabilizers for checking the bouncing and 
an Ceol , mners for preventing the wabb! 


always occur regard- 








less of the individual characteristics of the spring and the tire. 
The stiffer the spring and the higher the air pressure in the tire, 
the more rapid will be the vibrations h may reach a point 
that is out of the range of the car speed. He had found in on 
part r m that, at a car speed of 40 miles per hour and a 
ibration fre ! . a ycles per second, the force betweer 
each wil 1 64 pounds The turning effort re 
quired t t I t luct this force mult 
plied by the distance betweer the steering pivot and the point of 
contact with t nd nce the two efforts are built-up, w ll 
W. R. ( , erted that tl of the tires is 
st as m imental fact I shimmying as is 
the steerir ] t the elasticit it axle and the 





steering systen t t mect n periodic changes take 
place in the magnitude or the of the forces that act on 
elasticall nnected bodies. so that these forces are timed with any 
externa rces. a state of synchronized vibratory motion is set up 
the amplitude of which will grow until equilibrium is established 


with the damping forces 
ing shimmving, the elements entering into the motion 
) the external forces, (b) the rotation of the front wheels, 
and the mass distribution of the bodies, and (d) the 
When all the forces are in equilibrium no 


are (a 
(c) the mass 
elastic properties 
shimmying will take place. 


By means of a flywheel balancing machine, the centrifugal forces 
in a tire due to unbalance were found to range from 3.1 to 107.6 
pounds for a speed of 60 miles per hour. If only one tire is un- 
balanced, a complete oscillation of stress and deflection of the 
steering system is produced with each revolution of the wheel. 
If the revolutions of the wheel correspond to the frequency of the 
steering system, the deflection will grow until the spindle is wab- 
bling back and forth over a considerable angle. The first wabbling 
brings in other forces, such as those acting through the center of 
gravity of the car and tending to list it from one side to the other. 
This listing can occur only because the elasticity of the tires and 
the springs will allow it; hence periodic elastic forces are excited 
and when the condition of synchronism occurs wheel wabble or 
shimmying results. 

If the wheel at the same time is also rotated about the king pin 
axis, because of the wheel’s striking an obstruction, a gyroscopic 
couple is produced that tends to lift one wheel and to depress the 
other. The influence of the king pin inclination, wheel camber 
and toe-in are of relatively small importance. 

To overcome shimmying with balloon tires, the most practical 
method of procedure is: 


1. Obtain the best balance in the tires. 
2, Reduce the exciting forces due to road shocks to the min- 


imum by proper geometry of the steering layout ; 
3. Provide sufficient stiffness in the mechanical layout of the 
Steering system. 


4. Take advantage of all the damping forces possible without 
sacrificing riding comfort or ease of steering. This includes utiliz- 
ing the interleaf friction of the front springs to dissipate vibratory 
energy. 


Tire Size Standardization Needed 


Since the advent of the high pressure cord tire, nominal section 
tire sizes have been very much of a camouflage and a misnomer, 
stated B. J. Lemon. Cord tires were more flexible than fabric 
tires and, due to resulting greater deflection, tire sections were 
made larger without change of size markings. As there were no 
fixed limits for sectional sizes, it was comparatively easy for a tire 
manufacturer to increase a tire size for the sake of getting busi- 
ness away from his competitors. So the practice of oversizing 
sectional rather than nominal sizes became customary. Finally the 
industry agreed on a 10 per cent oversize for high pressure cord 
tire sections; but this is not too closely followed. 

The same sort of masquerading is going on in the manufacture 

ulloon tires. Original balloon tire sectional sizes were chosen 
so as to allow a considerable increase in air volume and correspond- 
ing reduction of inflation pressure for loads equal to those carried 
by the replaced high pressure tire. The early tires actually meas- 
red the advertised sectional width. Balloon tire heights also were 
selected so as to permit interchange with high pressure tires, both 
for immediate use on cars in service and for original equipment, 





sizes and over-all tire heights required for a 20 to 22 per cent sec- 
tional deflection a range of inflation pressure from 20 to 40 pounds 
per square inch to take care of the differences in front- and rear- 
wheel weights of vehicles falling within rather distinct weight 
lassifications. As there was early disagreement regarding the 
adoption of one common wheel diameter (the 20-inch diameter) 
for all sectional sizes of balloon tires, no definite standards of 
balloon tire he were adhered to, this resulting in the use at 
present of eleven tires for original equipment covering 20-, 21- and 


vithout appreciably affecting vehicle performance. These sectional 





22-inch wheel diameters 

With an increase in the demand for balloon tires an agreement 
was reached to limit sectional tolerance to 2%4 per cent oversize, 
yet at present there are, for example, some 6.00-inch balloon tires 
which are nearer 6.40, due in some instances to the insistence of 
‘ar manufacturers. Present signs point to another orgy of over- 
sizing unless all religiously respect the 2'4 per cent limit, and that 
applies equally to motor vehicle and tire engineers. 

A study of the sectional sizes of balloon tires used on 20-, 21- 
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and 22-inch wheels indicates that it appears possible from the 
tandpoint of vehicle construction to confine over-all tire heights to 
either a 20- or a 21-inch wheel diameter. In other words, both 
light and heavy cars have been designed successfully to use 20- and 
21-inch wheels. 

From the tire manufacturer’s standpoint the main objection to 
standardizing at once on an ideal program of 21-inch wheels is the 
amount of the investment in tire building equipment for tires al- 
ready used on 20- and 22-inch wheels. A more gradual equipment 
loss is preferred. This is also the position of many car, wheel and 
rim manufacturers. However, there is a growing belief through- 
out the automotive industries that simplification will be a satisfac- 
tory solution from both practical and economical standpoints. 

The outside diameter of the tire selected for a car of new design, 
W. R. Griswold pointed out, is governed chiefly by road clearance. 
Once this diameter has been selected and the design of fenders, 
axle and speedometer ratios giving a desired performance of the 
car has been established, it is essential that the rolling circumfer- 
ence should be maintained for all makes of tires denominated by a 
particular standard size. Increasing tire sections to gain sales ad- 
vantage has been the cause of many complaints to car manufac- 
turers.. When a large tire and a smaller one are run together on 
the rear axle, steering is not only affected but the control is ex- 


ceedingly trying. 
Rim Width Standards Also Called For 


Rim widths for balloon tires vied with tire sizes in the early 
disagreement, which still persists, B. J. Lemon explained. 

The advocates of the narrow rim cite lower weights and costs, 
better and less localized flexing and therefore greater cushioning, 
with no unsatisfactory front-end performance, if synchronized 
vibrations are cared for elsewhere. The wide rim champions cite 
greater carrying capacity because of greater air volume, greater 
stability, less side swaying on turns, and perhaps less bead and 
rim strain, less destruction to tires if run flat, easier steering, per- 
haps, and a reduction of costs where a tire of smaller sectional 
size can be adapted. 

Wider rims give somewhat greater air capacity, thereby per- 
mitting in some cases the use of the tire next smaller in size 
However, such substitutions are possible only when different nomi- 
nal size tires vary so little in actual size that their load-carrying 
capacities for the same deflection are approximately equal, and one 
tire should be standardized and the other eliminated. 

Using one size of tire on rims of varied size, and vice versa, has 
reated a complicated flap problem, since to function properly the 

1p should fit the rim seat and the tire beads accurately without 
wrinkling. This would be overcome by the adoption of a standard 
rim line-up, using one size of rim for each tire size. 

Mr. Lemon believes that a satisfactory rim width is one that 
measures, between the flanges, from 62 to 65 per cent of the in 
flated tire cross-section. This does not mean, he said, that tires 
will not function well on narrower or wider rims, as they are al- 
ready doing so, but that simplified standards should be adopted. 

H. Willshaw called attention to the fact that drop-center rims 
as a remedy for shimmying have considerable merit in connection 
with the difficulties concerning wide rims and flaps. The use of 
19-inch wheels in England is prompted by economy and is possible 
because of freedom from ruts and snowdrifts in that country 
English manufacturers have adopted as standard the American 
type straightside tire fitted to drop center rims. 


Number of Plies of Cord Fabric 


The number of plies of fabric in balloon tires depends on the 
size. the strength and the spacing of the cords, and the load to be 
carried, said B. J. Lemon. Tire manufacturing practice discloses 
differences mainly in the size and the spacing of the cords, but 
shows practically no difference in the number of plies, due to eco- 
Regardless of the number of plies, the size and 


nomic reasons. 


the spacing of the cords, sufficient fabric must be used in all tires 
to maintain a safe bursting strength factor as determined by road, 
hydraulic and bursting tests, under conditions comparable with 
niaximum tire load and vehicle speed. On the other hand, because 
of constant flexing and the heat generated therefrom, and to secure 
a riding quality demanded in balloon tires, the number of plies and 
the amount of cotton must be kept at the lowest point consistent 
with the strength requirement. 

About 90 per cent of the car manufacturers use four-ply balloon 
tires. Six-ply tires will not afford the flexibility and easy riding 
quality of a four-ply tire of the same sectional size because of the 
stiffer carcass, and because higher inflations are advocated and 
logical. But riding comfort is not determined solely by tires. On 
high priced cars having spring suspensions carefully coordinated 
with tire inflations it is possible to adopt stiffer tires run at higher 
pressures and still obtain comfortable riding. Six-ply balloon tires 
are made for a small number of such cars. 

The whole important problem of standardization, said J. E. Hale, 
is essentially something for the automobile manufacturer to handle, 
for the public has not given approval to the full balloon tire and 
the industry has had sufficient experience to judge wisely between 
the various sizes, dimensions and types of construction. The tires 
themselves have been properly perfected, as evidenced by the supe- 
rior durability and lower tire mile cost that they are rendering in 
comparison with preceding types. Any standard line-up that does 
not provide four-ply tires in a full range of sizes for passenger 
cars is defective and cannot serve as a real standard. The six-ply 
tire in certain sizes is apparently logical as a transition move to- 
ward the final standard, but proof is forthcoming that the four-ply 
large-section tire offers most in the aggregate of comfort, appear- 
ance, traction and durability. Too few sizes would be a mistake. 
Although such a program might have an appeal from a purely en- 
gineering point of view, the original cost to the car manufacturers 
justifies rather small step-ups in cross-sectional sizes, so that the 


assemblies can be worked out satisfactorily. 


Cost of Producing Plantation Rubber’ 


The question is frequently raised whether, with a price of about 
ls 6d, it would not pay an estate producing rubber, say at &d to 
10d per pound, to pay the additional export duty and ship an 
extra 5 or 10 per cerit ahove th2 exportable quota. This is not the 
however, because the extra duty is payable not on the excess 


become 


case, 
only but on the whole quantity shipped, and so would 
a considerable cost item. On the exportable quota of 60 per cent 
production each estate pays the minimum export duty of ld per 
pound. On exports not exceeding 65 per cent of standard produc- 
tion the duty jumps to 4¢ per pound, and for each additional 5 
per cent advances ld 

The all-in costs of plantation rubber as reported by 221 com- 


panies for the past two years are given in the following table: 





922-3 1923-4 
All cost All-in cost 
Croft Pence ( Pence 
(tons) per! (tons per Ib.) 
Malayan com s 37,622 8.68 7 9.68 
Dutch Fast Invlie ¢ 11,257 9,22 ‘89 9.13 
On Ce com! es 8.111 7.6 6.509 ?.01 
( in ] ations elsewhe 4,116 9.07 5,042 8.46 


It will be seen that the average cost on 140 Malayan estates 
under restriction has increased exactly ld per pound. Ceylon 
shows an increase of 1.4ld, while the cost of Dutch East Indies 
ompanies, many of which operate under a system of voluntary re- 
striction, is not materially changed. 

It must be borne in mind that these all-in costs include nothing 
for dividends and depreciation. An addition of at least 7d per 
pound to the all-in cost is necessary to provide for 15 per cent 
divisible between dividends and depreciation 


1From report of Symington & Sinclair, London, England. 
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Problems of the Smaller Tire Manufacturer 


The Small Factory a “One Man” Organization—Success Depends on Cost—Caiculation of Factory 


Overhead—Typical Compounds—Tire Assembly—Comparison of Rates—Administrative Problems 


By Joseph J. Dawson’ 





usually oftset by the conside rably reduced 2ross factory »verhe 
, 


resulting to the small producer and by the extremely low per 


centage of bad work as a result of closer physical contact in t 























abl t the future ese n cturers will small factory In the matter of administration overhead the small 
be ’ ces manufacturer is able to offset tl 
sur g f keer m greater sales value of shipments et 
pet : . st joyed by the large company by the 
have é , ; lave the, i ie ambition to become a power over- fact that, if he is keen and careful 
=o ee Coun thor om ‘ night should be banished from the mind his administrative charges should 
satisfa Will the, of the small producer. “Mushrooming” not exceed 20 per cent of his factory 
eventu rm . is a condition that cannot again occur in the cost of sales, whereas in the case of 
component part of an amalgamatior manufacture of tires. The large companies the larger company, due to sales 
having a 1 ntrol of all were not created in a day. Growth is the re- promotion and _ advertising’ cam 
exe Re ( sult of long continued effort, hard work and paigns, which are continually neces 
| wise business administration. sary, the administrative figure is 
Phe t lieve approximately 35 per cent of the 
tl . ++ ‘ factory cost of sales. Considering 
ti ative. a . this last mentioned feature seriously, 
re e abk lecide r hin \ t and granting that the large producer can make tires for a lower 
p te consolidat we feel t liz factory cost than the small man, it is necessary for him to pro- 
of y remote inasmuch as the more astute and duce for one dollar of factory cost the same article which costs 
ain rer will not read len msel $s the maker enjoying this advantage one dollar and thirteen cents 
els ; lesser caliber or those wh ed the aid of In order to make clearer the foregoing statements it is necessary 
greate e the m the foll ‘ I to show the methods used in arriving at the factory cost of a tire 
efficic ntage suc manufa ( acticall Chere is a great difference of opinion as to how a cost should be 
nil is , n to that which he is compelled to give calculated but it must be borne in mind that the success or failure 


4 “One Man” Organization 





| smal im pon t il ts 
ext l close sical ntact with the 
fu e business. Modelling ge the 
wi t ter methods large rga 
17 t S eSs S p n ( re \ il 
orga w i ne Mar [x lic s adhere t and 
that ; cess will end the ve ¢ 
T eg g t ma sect ut ic¢ 1 Nit sent 
mi $ f specializatior t ‘ ll, the 

. ex S 1 prop etween 
cos i t 

\ { erived from a small fact t carry 
the « x px ce iil ke ae manu 
facture y t the controlling head of the small or 
ganization be ed with the establishment 1 financial budget 
and see that it ered to in order that the organization may 
receive 01 red cents value for every dollar’s expenditure 


Success a Matter of Cost 


The pos t f success, therefore, is a matter of st It 
matter ; littl ther the manufacturer is large or small as far as 
the final cost is concerned, for it has been proven that it is possible 
for the small producer to merchandise as cheaply as his larger com 





petitor. Where labor conditions are such in one locality as to 
cause higher rates than those enjoyed where living conditions are 
more reasonable, the difference is usually offset by the trans- 
portation charges 


locality and consequently bring the finished product to the market. 


necessary to bring the raw material to this 





l 
The difference that the large producer gains in the distribution 

of factory erheads by broader supervision and specialization is 
4All publicat rights reserved by the author 


f a business depends upon straightforward, honest costs that are 


neither distorted nor misleading. There is one method in use by 
some organizations on which a few remarks must be made for the 
, 


sake of safety. That is the so-called bulk method where all of 
I of the expense are combined and spread over the 


the labor 1 all 
Ractien am thw taal ¢ sohe oi king —one 
duction on ti maSIS OF weight, thus making tires cost in pro- 
portion to size, whereas as a matter of fact the large tire costs 


less proportionately than the small tire for it can be readily seen 
that it costs no more to handle, cure, inspect, pack and ship one 


size than it does another. Accordingly any cost system that shows 





cost will give satisfactory results if carefully supervised. 


The Factory Cost 


* are a number of steps to be passed through before a tire 





is transformed from raw material to the finished product. The 
most efficient method of compensation for services rendered, espe- 
tially in the tire business, is the piece work method. It adapts itself 
much more readily to estimating—a vital factor at times of market 
fluctuation—and assures maximum production if controlled. 
Factory overhead is a very important factor in calculating the 
factory cost but as this item depends upon the controlling head of 
the organization it is practically impossible to state a standard 
figure for this expense with any degree of certainty. However, 
the following monthly figures, representing the expense figures of 
a factory producing 1,000 tires per day, will serve as a guide. 


a ks cn etaindcdknsnnaheeddukeesneeinckweieded $22,500 
Indirect labor ee ee i -dcicinieterni eine eee Rate re eee ge $2,500 
Supervision oeees COCHS SCE CEO SSO SSHOSEEOSSOS ECO OSSESECS 2,000 
Superintendence ‘ ad sich umtaoea enables white Cini os acetate 1,400 
tent . ° — ee ‘ - ee 2,000 
Light, heat, powef : er ° a scenes ee oe oceee 1,300 
Steam own ws 7 ‘ iit sewaenee 3,000 
Depreciation, machinery and plant pba cedbesdodnedndseed 4,000 
Repairs and maintenance adéereveseodssivese Cneapessveencees 2,800 
Operating expense ........-. tbbabetddaewibcssseGsnedtee as 300 
Plant expense .... 2.2.2 eee eeeeeees sdbth bo eeewecnneeisawanedwe 800 

PE MR cup peetadenccerintitdsoorseenibaeseeeens $20,100 





ry 
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The foregoing figures give 90 per cent of direct labor for 
perating charges. This figure is very high but will serve as an 
xample for showing the various steps in arriving at a true cost. 

is percentage should not exceed 50 per cent of the direct labor. 
When rubber is received in the raw state it is vital to uniform 
duction that the moisture be removed by drying. In some cases 
must be washed. These two operations cost approximately 75 
nts per 100 pounds. To this figure must be added 90 per cent 
for overhead, making the cost for washing and drying 1.42 per 

100 pounds. Consequently, if 36 cent rubber is being used, the 

st of this rubber in compounds is 37.4 cents per pound 


Tread Stock 


The next step to be considered in the cost is the method of 


i 
finding the finished cost of the compound, that is, after it is milled 
and calendered or run on a tubing machine for treads. For a 
typical example take the following tread stock and observe the 


various steps necessary to make it ready for tire building 











t is Per pound 
$8 Smoked sheets ° $0.36 > 
Labor : erhe g 1 g rubbe 0142 8 
1 soe 
12 3.24 
U6 .36 
4 24 
2% 8 
-025 5 
11 11 
Soédcunedankateaseeumende 1.20 90 
$23.99 
20 
41 
Ibs.. 7 S 74 
1.22 
Cost of tread, per batch.. ‘ canes ‘os $26.56 
Cost of tread, per 1 i 2 


The above procedure is used for calculating the cost of all com 
pounds, whether for us« stock or friction. This pro 


+ 





process method and makes 


cedure is known as tl 


possible for an accurate cost to be »btained at any stage of the 








manufacturing process 


Friction Stock 


new condition asserts itself in 





the form of fabric. he ratio of fabric to compound must 

determined and the cost of the component parts calculated in 
order to arrive at the net value per pound of the frictioned fabric. 
Take for example cord fabric frictioned and skim-coated, using a 


‘ 1 ; all 
100-pound unit as a basis tor calculatior 








P. is Per pound Total 
8 Cord fa R icictdeneteeveuscthseenseewen $0.54 $20.5 
Eri 327 3.9 
50 DE << cinsandundacsbescuagesanteeeenes 33 16.50 
Labor frictioning . éesbineeesutaueeentnel 99 
Labor skimmis 7 
abor skimming 1.76 
Q 1 48 

Overhead, 9 lirect labor... ....-..scecececcecccees 2. 
Cost f frictioned, per $ $46.17 
Cost ic frictioned, per Ib..........-+++0+- 6 





Breaker fabric, square woven, chafer, flap, sheetings, and all 
frictioned fabrics are figured in exactly the same manner as above. 
Of course the labor and consequently the overhead necessary to 
friction other fabrics naturally varies as greater or less time is 
required to accomplish the work, thus varying the piecework rate. 
In like manner the friction ratios change, as all fabrics are different 


in the amount of friction taken up by them. 


Beads 


fhe next important step in preparing the component data to 
obtain a true tire cost is to find the cost of the beads. These are 
made up of frictioned fabric, gum stock, and wire, semi-cured. 
In the case of clincher tires it is only necessary to obtain the cost 
of the bead filler ready for use in the tire as the fabric is a part 


ef the carcass construction. Bead stock is a semi-hard compound 


having just enough stretch to allow the tire to be applied but 
having no permanent elongation. Take for example a pair of 
32 by 4 beads. 


Pounds Pe 





It is necessary to obtain a cost as above for each size of bead 


used. This does not mean that a cost must be figured for each tire 
size, tor when the beads are interchangeable the one cost will 
sulhce 


The Tire Assembly 


\ point is now reached where it is possible to assemble the final 
cost. This will be done in exactly the same sequence that the 
various materials are applied to the tire in building. Where it is 
necessary to show other labor items, not already mentioned, these 
items will be shown immediately after the material they apply 


against. For comparative purposes the method of figuring a 
30 by 3% clincher and a 32 by 4 straightside will be shown. 


Attention of the reader is here called to the fact that from the tire 
building operation on, both sizes of the tire carry the same 
amount of labor and overhead. This point is brought out to show 
that were a manufacturer to accept an order for a small size, 
using the old pound basis of calculation, he would be unable to 


carry his overhead, and in the case of a larger size tire he would 


make considerably more profit than he expected. This is assum- 


ing both sizes of tires 


to be machine built and cured by the air bag 


process, considering 50 heats per bag as a basis of calculation. 





















x 3 CLINCHER, 4-PLY 
1.191b i 131 
1 ed 6.31 a 46 
enti Ss ? 
evcscece 05 
f 
( 10 
-68 a 42 29 
. .50 @ 42 = 
s ee .50 @ 40 .20 
an @ 32 ll 
wade 1.68 @ 23 .39 
piheledhn vebdasiek 4.10 @ 268 1.10 
bite 28 
SORE. pnuebegt6eeseescounessteseeecesen .05 
Dor a € .70 
Total fact Phe cw ce wescnccicendsedesesécdeosnesesseseseee $6.96 
s. § PLY 
Totals 
$ POD te 8 BO es @ 67% $0.68 
ar s ed ).79 a 46 4.96 
ittins i hae a ee rr te 05 
licing plies ] 
aiitae sock t *  siveadeeenecandadeuuaneas 13 
ictioned .30 @ .42 13 
14 oz, tioned = _ ne .46 @ 42% .20 
Breaker fabric frictioned and skimmed....... 78 @ 40 31 
Cushior ones 1.08 @ .32 3 
5 wall and color line 1.92 @ 23 44 
cA OS DSS kRe beKtdhes WaReet 5.10 @ .268 1.37 
Se. CS ng os nnsdé bind ds eaendsed cedieseeeeeenenaes 37 
» vul zing ETO TC CPC CTR ETE TTC Te 27 
. inspecting and wrappir er pti wii Okeke en a 05 
% direct labor eee oweeeoeeen ° ° ecscsoceee 73 
seen 12 
PU ccrdve cs euteaeensaeseseessacanens 16 
af eer TTT TT TTT eT eT TT TT TTT TTT TT $10.37 


Rate Comparisons 


No doubt some manufacturers will take exception to the rates 
set for labor and factory overhead in the foregoing costs, advanc- 
ing the theory that they are either too high or too low for their 
particular location. The above figures are based to allow a work- 
man to realize the maximum daily wage to which his training and 
experience entitle him. The following schedule of rates of pay 
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low any manufacturer to ascertain if his costs are in line 





W those of his competitors. 
\pproximate daily wage earned at rates used in preceding cost 
figures may be as follows 
Was x r g $6.0 
i 6.00 
Comy 0.0 * 50 
Milli: $5 
Cale: P : 9.06 
Calender ma ? 6.90 
' t 
Help » ers 5. 
f - Stock layers 4.00 
. lire ulders 9.00 
I V ulcanizing 8.00 
Tubing machine man 7.50 Inspecting and wrapping a 
Helpe 4.00 Inspector 9.00 
\ ‘ 5.00 Wrappers and buffers 6.00 
It may be said here that the above figures are very near, if not, 


the maximum, so that a manufacturer enjoying a lower wage scale 
may readily calculate the advantage gained from better conditions. 

In the case of overhead figures previously listed, foremen are 
per week and inspectors at the rate of $50 


paid at the rate of $75 


The superintendence carries half of the general man- 











per week 
ager's salary as well as all of the superintendent's. Rent is cal- 
culated at the rate of sixty cents per square foot per annum. De- 
preciation of plant and machinery at 6 per cent per annum. All 
the figures are actual 
Final Cost 
l costs as figured above are what are known as factory costs 
ind not carry any other charges until the tires are actually 
ld, for an article cannot be charged with a selling or advertising 
expense until it enjoys the benefits derived therefrom. The same 
olds true in the case of adjustments. Tires are draw 
ck for use on adjustments and charged to adjustments at 
cost All money received from adjustments is credited t 
the nent account and the difference represents the profit or 
s tment. It can be readily seen why it is necessary to 
1 adjustments on a tire for tire basis rather than to issue 
credits which can never be properly reconciled with the account- 
ng t wing a profit expense account which is cot 
t to all good business 
trative ve eads are the direct cause ures Wl 
eve ess this 18 the point where the ) pre 
entione tep and prove s real busin ability 
t N factory expenses because they are directly at 
t facturing conditions which can be controlled but 
t n t e expenses t rt ar ally the result of 
vidual members of the ganizat 
] I trative expenses a! executives’ salaries, 
men's commissions, selling expense, advertising ex 
| expense, adjustments, and transportation. The tota 
x pense should not exceed 20 per cent ot the factor 


Keeping Down the Administrative Charges 


, : , ‘ 
e executive should show the same interest in the business tha 


percentage of the annual net pr: 


Make “Discounts” an asset rather than a burden by adjusting 
e lists to a point where the discount will get the money in 
rather than act as an incentive to buy. This can be done by care- 
fully calculating the spread of the lists and making the cash dis- 


count an unexpected profit rather than expense to be deducted from 


expected profits For instance if a tire costs $10 and a 12% 
per t profit is expected, no tire should be sold for less than $11.25 
even after the cash discount is deducted. If for example, 5 per 
cent given for cash, then the bottom list should be $11.80. In 
his arrangement the customer gets all that is coming to him if he 


and if he doesn’t, he pays his own carrying charges. 


time, 


Make the Salesman a Producer 


Make the salesman a producer by previously deciding how much 
business he is expected to produce and rating his drawing account 
by what he is worth if he produces that business. The drawing 
account should be established by calculating the business he is 
expected to produce at the commission rate, previously decided 
upon rather than by dividing the drawing account by the business 
to be produced to determine the rate of commission. If the sales- 
man is able to produce this predetermined business give him ad- 
ditional compensation at an increased rate on additional business, 
for it is the additional business that increases the net profit, be- 
cause of the fact that the overhead is carried by the previously 
calculated business. 


Salesmen’s expenses must be closely watched and territories 
must be covered, for it is usually the case that points not covered 
by salesmen are the places where sales are made. Human nature 
is somewhat similar in its likes and dislikes and the places one 
salesman does not want to visit are probably not visited by his 


competitors for the same reasons. 


Adjustments and Seconds 
Adjustments and seconds are things that affect the small manu- 
facturer considerably more than they do the large producer. In 
the first place a customer is considerably more critical in purchas- 
ing a tire from a small company than he would be in buying one of 
first from a big com- 
manufacturer 


national reputation. What would pass as a 
pany would be rejected if offered for sale by a 
having less prestige. 

Customers have a tendency to try to take advantage of the 
small producer when returning tires for adjustment, taking an ar- 
bitrary attitude and threatening to withdraw their business, espe- 


should be 


fails the 


cially if they are a fair sized account. This condition 


handled as diplomatically as possible but if diplomacy 
relative chances of gaining or losing on the transaction should be 
in mind that the customer have 


carefully weighed, bearing may 


reasons for wishing to buy just as strongly as is your desire to 
sell. The adjustment account of the small manufacturer is bound 
but not enough to make it a burden. 


to lose some money 


Advertising Expense 

The small manufacturer must closely watch his advertising ex- 
pense. As a matter of fact he has very little need for extensive 
advertising, for when this feature is considered seriously it is 
reasonable to presume that there is sufficient field for a production 
of 1,000 tires per day within a 500-mile radius of the factory. 
This being the case, the manufacturer will save expense in trans- 
portation, salesmen’s expenses, and advertising, and will establish 
himself in a closer touch with his customers than would ever be 
possible otherwise. As sales increase and he is able to broaden 
lis business, let him still bear in mind that he is only a little fellow 
yet, and take in a scope of say 1,000 mile radius. As this operation 
repeats itself this manufacturer will grow out of the small class 
will gain the position in the tire business to which 


and in time 


his early care and strict attention to small details entitle him. 


IMPORTS OF AMERICAN-MADE RUBBER BELTING 

Me X1CO 
\merican-made rubber belting, the former country taking in 1924 
goods valued at $247,615, the total figure for the latter being $198,- 
408. In 1922 the estimates were: British South Africa, $261,708; 
and Mexico, $178,622. 

Other countries showing interesting 
(1922), $122,672; (1924), $163,199; Australia (1922), $44,285; 
(1924), $113,400; and Japan (1922), $18,977; (1924), $82,124. 
Argentina, Brazil and Cuba were also among the leading 
customers during the 1924 period, while England’s purchases of 
this class of goods rose from a value of only $32,289 in 1922 to 


has outstripped British South Africa in importations of 


advances are: Canada 


Chile, 


$212,879 for the year 1924, a more than sixfold gain. 
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The Rubber Footwear Situation for 1925 


Gaiters Increase in Popularity—New Prices and Numbers—Automatic Fastener Types—Chain and 
Department Store Distribution—Manufacturers’ Specials—Leather Shoe Trade Propaganda 


APID changes have been recorded in the rubber footwear 
R situation since the first of the year. When the 1925 price 

lists and catalogs went out to the trade on January 1, carry- 
ing a general price increase from 7 te 10 per cent, it was the 
expectation that the salesmen would, in the usual way, harvest 
the orders for next winter’s delivery. New York and Philadelphia, 
big population centers, experienced an unusually large fall of snow 
which cleaned the shelves on the overshoe numbers despite the 
early mild weather of February and March. 


Demand for Low Priced Gaiters 
Since that time, however, there has been a constant succession 
of “fliers” sent out to the trade with price changes and new num- 
bers. With the new price of $3.25 for women’s first quality four- 
buckle jersey overshoe, and $4.00 for the automatic fastener gaiter 
such as the “Zipper,” 
overshoe which would retail 


an insistent demand was found for a cheaper 
for $2.50 to $3.00. Thomas Mar- 
shall’s famous diagnosis of the nation’s need for a good five cent 
cigar was transposed by the shoe retailers to a good overshoe for 
$2.00. This was forecast last year by the wide sale of the 
Cambridge Rubber Co.’s “Glengairn” at $2.40, a cloth 
product, and the Converse Rubber Shoe Co.’s “Marvel” at $2.25, 
made with a part cotton cashmerette. 

For 1925 the Cambridge “Glengairn” is priced at $2.2: 
United States Rubber Co., Hood Rubber Co., and 
offering a similar number at this price, also made with black 


sateen 


$2.25 and the 


others are 


sateen cloth, cotton fleece lining, and a semi-rolled edge sole. At 
“Bonanza” and Rubber 
cloth This 
marks the first venture of the Servus company outside the tennis 
field 
Competition for this class of business has also produced a still 


the same price, the Converse Servus 
Co.'s shoe carry a cotton jersey instead of sateen. 


cheaper article, priced at $2.00 and $1.90 offered by Cambridge 
“Oakdale,” “Royal,” 
Apsley women’s “Lita.” These shoes are 


$2.25 variety, but with lighter weight fabrics and without some of 


Converse Hood “Spanish,” and Firestone- 


similar in type to the 
the features of the others, such as a waterproof gum inner lining 

What is the significance of this sudden change to a low-priced 
gaiter? It is 


simply a further development of the craze for 


wearing low shoes the year round. The public has bought over- 
shoes instead of rubbers, and many women wear them in extreme 


cold weather even if there is no snow on the ground 


Automatic Fastener Type Gaiters 
Novelty types of overshoes have given way to the automatic 
fastener type. The gay colored linings and astrakhan trimmings 
have largely disappeared. The automatic gaiter has been the ex 
property of The B. F. Rubber Co. with the 
“Zipper” for several years, and this shoe has been very popular 


clusive Goodrich 


with the high class trade. The increase in price of the women’s 
jersey “automatic” from $3.75 to $4.00 has brought the introduction 
of the 

The disadvan 


of a cashmerette top at $3.40. The advantages shoe aré 
primarily its ease of operation and its novelty. 
tages are the lack of fit round the ankle which the old fashioned 


adjustable buckle afforded, and the danger of leakage at the base 


of the fastener. La Crosse “Lightnin’,” Hood “Taxi,” Converse 
‘liffy,” Columbus “Dash” (Canada), and the United States Rub- 
ber Co. shoe are some of the new automatic fastener gaiters 


Firestone-Apsley is offering the “Sheba” again, a trim type of 
snap-fastener gaiter combining daintiness of style with practical 
utility. 


Factory Production Increasing 

The 1925 line of gaiters has already sold heavily in advance sales, 
so that all manufacturers are increasing their production facilities 
to a point never before attained. This has been offset somewhat 
by a lessened demand for rubbers. The principal price change 
here was in raising the women’s croquets and storms from 71 to 
75 cents per pair while the men’s stayed at $1 on the so-called 
standard price schedule. Premium quality lines such as the Con- 
verse “Leather Heel Seat” line, “Gold Seal,” and 
Hood’s “Bullseye” and “Arrow” brand are slightly higher priced, 
76 to 77 cents for the women’s and $1.02 and $1.05 for the men’s 
rubbers. 

The women’s light rubber has always been the “30 by 3% or 
Ford size,” of the rubber footwear business. For years the largest 
volume producer in price, it has showed the smallest per cent of 
profit and the biggest turnover. Today, however, with its volume 
the increased popularity of the gaiter, the price 


Goodyear 


threatened by 
increase brings it more in line. 
Chain and Department Store Turnover Large 
The largest volume on rubbers today is being done through the 
department turnover and 
therefore can command price. “Eskimo” line, 
ents for the women’s, 


large 
The United States 
priced at 94 cents for the men’s and 7] 


chain and stores who have a 


the Hood “Old Colony” line, and Firestone’s “Hudson” brand 
are wide selling numbers in this field. This class of business is 
not handled by concerns like Mishawaka with “Ball Band,” Good- 


rich or Converse, these companies making a special bid for first 
quality business. 

The field which the chain store and the department store cannot 
farmers, 
These 
and always 
They purchase rubber footwear at the corner store 
terminals which 
For a work rubber they want a product 
“Norka,” Firestone “Deliv- 
and United States “Patrol.” 

The Hood Rubber Co. has introduced a new line of light rub- 
bers known as also produced in Canada by the Gutta 
Percha & Rubber Co. These constructed that 
they will fit a amount 


handle properly is the specialty rubber adapted for 


workmen, railroad men, etc., and other industrial workers. 


men are interested primarily in quality and service 


buy the best. 


and specialty shops near the roundhouses and 


cater to their trade. 


like Converse “Caboose,” Goodrich 


erer,’ Hood “Post-Shu,” 
“Lastics,” 
rubbers are so 
reducing the 


great number of lasts, thus 


stock necessary to carry, making the line ideal for the small 
merchant with not much capital. Among the features of the 
line are a heavy rolled edge sole which resists side-scuffing and 


at the same time is flexible enough to allow for fit over wide and 


narrow shoes. 


Manufacturers Concentrate on Specials 
In glancing through the offerings of winter footwear for next 
season one cannot help but notice the tendency of all companies 


to concentrate on what seem to be their leading numbers. A 
quality of different lines brings out the fact 
stand out as pre- 
By specializing in 
in which they excel, volume and more 
Novelty styles 
are more and more in the background for next year, which is a 
healthy condition. 

The snow this winter in the big population centers has not been 


deep enough or of sufficient duration to cause any spurt in boot 


comparison of the 


that every company has certain shoes which 


eminent over competitors’ goods of that type 
the kinds of 


economical operation are built up simultaneously. 
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Cutting Rubber Tile 
By Elmer Swanson 


There has been more or less discussion in the rubber floor trade 


in regard to cutting rubber tile in halves, one-quarter or three- 
quarters. Each concern has its own style of cutting. One con- 
cern may cut left halves, which may be right halves for another, 
ind so on 


a room is square the space requires just as many right halves 


and four-quarter tile. If the room is oblong or 


; 
~~ - s 
is left halves, 


is wide it requires twice as many of one kind 


twice as iong as it 
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Types of Cut Rubber Tile 











halves as the other, whichever direction the plan indicates the 


Figure A is a right half. By cutting a tile from the upper right 

he lower left hand corner with the mottling per- 

dicular, two right halves will result. 

Figure B. By cutting the rubber tile from the upper left hand 
l 


ower right hand corner two left halves will be ob- 


Figure C is a three-quarter tile cut with the mottling. 


Figure D is a three-quarter tile cut from the side of the mottling. 
An outside corner of a room may be laid with either C or D, de- 


pending on the run of the mottling through the field 


Figure E-F is a full tile cut in quarters. The two pieces E run 
with the mottling, while F is the mottling from the side. The 
mottling as run in E and F cannot be used as left or right halves 
on the sides of a room. 


Where the floor has no mottling, being plain colors, the cutting 


of halves makes no difference. They can be used for either left 


or right halves, and by cutting a half tile again in half a quarter 
\ quarter cut tile is shown in the illustration at G. 


tile is obtained 
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The Manufacture of Cotten Rubber Lined Fire Hose’ 


Invention of the Circular Loom and the Method of Rubber Lining—Control of Cotton Fire Hose 


Quality by Underwriters’ Specifications and Tests—Weaving Cotton Hose Fabrics— 


Making and Curing in 


HE introduction of high pressure apparatus for fire fighting 
T eliminated the riveted leather hose previously used, substi- 
tuting for it rubber-covered duck ply hose This in turn has 
iven place to the 
stronger, flexible and 
more compact coiling 
cotton rubber lined 
hose now standardized 
for general fire de- 
partment use. 
Early Develop- 
ments 
Efforts to produce 
ircular woven cotton 
hose began about 
1859. It was not, 
however, until 20 
years later that a suc- 
cessful loom for weav- 
ing seamless hose was 
invented by Robert 





Cowen, backed by 
Colonel Theodore A. 
Dodge, and the estab- 
lishment by them of 
The Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co. 
at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, for the man- 
ufacture of rubber 
lined woven hose. 
The method for 


making and lining cot- 





Rubber Hose Linings 


spools passes through guides and tension devices reaching the loom 
from beneath the operator's walk as pictured. Weaving takes 
place in the center of the loom around a weaving pin that controls 
I ner diameter of 
Here the 
filler yarns are woven 
around the hose 
throughout its entire 
length and the warps 
interweave with and 
cover the fillers 
In the picture the 
flat tubular hose can 
be seen rising from 
the center of the loom 
and passing off to the 
right above a_ creel 
where t is flattened 
by a pair of rolls and 





coiled 

Single or multiple 
ply hose can be made 
in a loom of this type 


the common 
practice is to weave 
two sizes f single 
fabrics, the smaller of 
which can be drawn 


within the larger, 


forming a double 
jacket hose for great 
Strengt! 


Rubber Lining 


ton tire hose with a (A) CIRCULAR LOOM FOR WEAVING COTTON JACKETS. (B) MAKING THE RUBBER Regarding construc- 

hand-made calendered TUBES. (C) CURING RUBBER LININGS BY INTERNAL PRESSURE. (D) TESTING FINISHED tion of the rubber lin- 
os : HOSE BY HYDRAULIC PRESSURE. i Nt ; 

tube originated with a : . - ‘ ng of cotton fire hose 

Principal Operations in Making Fire Hose : ; 

the Underwriters 


James Bennett For- 
sythe, who was for many vears President of The Boston Belting 
Co 
Underwriters’ Specifications 

Cotton rubber lined fire hose from 1% to 3% inches is standard- 
ized as to sizes, construction, quality and tests by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters’ specifications’ prepared by the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, which operates a system of label service 
certifying compliance of the hose with specification requirements 
under their own inspectors of manufacture and tests.‘ 


Weaving Hose Jackets 

In the group illustration, A shows a modern circular loom for 
fire hose fabric weaving. It is surrounded by creels supporting 
spools of plied yarn. Certain of these yarns are colored and ap- 
pear in the finished hose as identifying stripes. Yarn from the 
Mata and illustrations supplied by the Boston Woven Hose & Ru her Co., 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

2“The Evolution of Fire Hose and Circular Hose Weaving,” Tue Inpta 
Rveper Worwp, 1890, 208-9, 234-5 

“National Standard Specifications for the Construction and Test of 
Cotton Jacketed Rubber-Lined Fire Hose.’ Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
7 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois : 
_‘*“A Brief History of Fire Hose Specifications in the United States.” 
Tue Inpia Rupper Wortiv, 1913, 354-6 


Specification states “It must consist not less than three 
calendered sheets in one solid body and must be lap-jointed with 
the lap as small and neat as is consistent with good results.” 
Thus careful calender work is required to eliminate all blisters, 
pin-holes or other imperfections. 

Building the tube sheet at the calender is done upon a smooth 
rubberized apron to the surface of which the rubber sheet does not 
adhere too firmly under the pressure of the repeated calenderings. 

In order to avoid the need of hand cementing the finished tubes, a 
thin ply of cement stock is calendered on the sheet. The stock 
thus comes to the tube cutting department in lengths of somewhat 


over 100 feet suitable for several hundred feet of hose 


Cutting and Making Hose Tubes 
When extended on the cutting table and its calender apron re- 
moved the rubber sheet is marked by chalk line into tube widths 
by the cutter and his helper. The cutter uses a hand knife and 
bevel cuts the strips with remarkable exactness, following the guide 
lines free hand as he steps briskly backward along the cutting 


+ 


table. The cut strips are rolled in narrow liners for delivery to 


the tube maker. 
The specification provision of a lap joint necessitates making the 
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perat s indicated in picture B. The 
ds a roll of strips on the back of his bench and 
ven with the front edge. In this position he 
apstone over a part of its surface. This he 
" stone for the full tube length, controlling its 
nds as he draws it along. He next wipes 
lust trom the overlapping seam space 
! e tube € manner pictured. He care 
beveled edges the strip Iipon a 
f g the sean carefully rol 
* ( i M4 s¢ 1 
Semi-Curing the Tube 
be’ is given the strength required for drawing 
preliminary partial vulcanization This curing 
» ge the tubes at full length in an open steam vul- 
artial cur 


Lining the Fabric 


lining, is split back on its edges about 6 
i. The semi-cured tubes are drawn in on a 50- 
1 hand or power roller tor winding up 


» needed, one for the fabric and the other 


in the illustration is at 


accompanying 


bench from the wind-up. It comprises a 

















Device for Drawing Linings in Cotton Hose Jackets 


I 
inflatins 
into the 

Ill setr 
attached 
the | 


steel rollers for guiding the fabric and hold 


pe 1 by means of a tapered and detachable wooden 


ot pass between the rolls while allowing the tabri 


t end ot pe | laced the end of the f 
at rope that is between the roll 
” made as it the pposite ¢ d Phe al S 


ween the rollers and seized by a clamp 


nd of rope 2. Power at the wind-up is applied to 
t fal lone the table ve rope 1 | : 
ft | s then made fast | lamping 
bench. The plug is removed from rope 2 | 
the r lining ittached to the roy 
iw eli re to the fal In case 
I st ed scribed f i 
‘ lrawing é 1 é r the in 
he drawing linings into cotton hose jack 
ilf the lengtl room needed to push t 
the 1 pole met j 
Curing in the Lining 
, ely attached te the cotton fabric 
, e pressure tl mbedding the rubbe 
t re and vulcanizing it firmly in place 
\ the ends Tt twe uring benches with hose 
ler curi g pressure The method of connecting 


cone outlet of the steam header. This is done by spanning the 


hose with a forked clamp having hooked ends which engage pro- 
jecting lugs on a close fitting iron ring encircling the hose. The 
lamp is drawn up until the rubber lining under the ring makes 
the joint against the cone \ half dozen lengths of hose are 
thus connected for curing at one heat. The steaming-in cure varies 
somewhat according to circumstances, averaging 15 minutes at 50 


pounds per square inch, temperature 297.5 degrees F. 
Coupling and Testing Fire Hose 

Immediately following steaming-in of the lining the hose is 
dismounted, trimmed square on the ends and removed for coupling 
and testing. The prescribed hydraulic tests are made on finished 
coupled hose. Couplings are always the expansion ring style, 
which are applied without injury to tube or fabric by means of a 


special hydraulic coupling machine. 
} 


Two of these machines may 
ve discerned in D, which shows a hose coupling and testing 
department. 

Bursting test pressures prescribed are 300 and 400 pounds per 
square inch, according to the diameter of the hose, and are applied 
by a high duty water pump. 

Single and Double Jacketed Hose 

By the Underwriters’ specifications single jacketed hose is used 
It will not with- 
stand frequent service and is not suitable where the fabric will be 
subjected in service to chafing on rough or sharp surfaces. 


at fire hydrants, standpipes and similar places. 


Double and triple jacketed hose is for use on pumping engines 
ind in places where service conditions require the additional pro- 
tection against wear afforded by the extra cotton jackets. 


JANUARY RUBBER GOODS EXPORTS HEAVY 


According to statistics prepared by the Department of Com- 
merce, American exports of rubber goods during January of the 





present year amounting to $3,723,733 were the heaviest of any 
January since 1920, the figure being more than $1,000,000 greater 
Exports in January, 1922, 
57: in January, 1923, to $2,932,900; and 
,709,319. The value of the exports in 
540. 


These increased valuations for January, 1925, are mainly due to 


than that of January a vear ago. 
amounted to only $2,231,2 
in January, 1924, to $2 


December 1924, was $3,352, 


the fact of an improvement in the tire export trade, such exports 
being much larger than in January of a year ago. Tire exports 
in January, 1925, included 112,017 automobile casings, 93,083 inner 
tubes and 8,326 solid tires, as compared with 97,994 casings, 71,724 
inner tubes and 6,409 solid tires in December. 

The rubber footwear trade also continues excellent with Great 
There 


were 137,954 pairs of rubber boots exported in January, and 89,854 


Britain proving to be one of the most important customers. 


pairs of rubber shoes. A good demand for canvas rubber-soled 
shoes continues, with the Far East beginning to be a good market 
Exports in January of rubber heels and soles totaling 279,659 
pounds were greater than for any previous month except October, 
1924, when 293,338 pounds were exported. 


Improvement was noted in shipments of mechanical rubber 


ds, while there were also increasing exports of rubber toys, 
halls and balloons, rubber bathing caps, and druggists’ rubber sun- 


dries. In general January exports as compared with December 


represented an increase in practically every class of rubber 


products 


AMERICAN EXPORTS IN 1924 OF SOLES AND HEELS 


Throughout the past year the exports of American-made soles 


and heels continued in even volume, the value for the first six 
months reaching $400,301, and the figure for the last half of the 


year $422,711, or a total of $823,012. It is interesting to note that 


the estimate for the year 1922 was $699,135, while the figure for 


1921 was only $512,320 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


Plasticity Contro! in Rubber Mixing’ 
By Paul Beebe and R. B. Stringfield? 


HE present paper does not pretend to describe any new proper- 
- ties, but illustrates some of the ways in which plasticity 

measurements can be employed to prevent trouble in the 
rubber factory 

Although to determine the characteristics of any unknown 
stock it is necessary to determine several points on the plasticity 
curve and even at different temperatures, with any stock whose 
general characteristics are known it is sufficient for most factory 
purposes to determine one suitably selected point at a definite 
temperature. Accordingly, for control purposes on most stocks 
we take as a plasticity measurement for comparative purposes the 
gage in centimeters shown by a 2-cc. sample of the stock after 
being subjected for 3 minutes to a load of 5 kg. between parallel 
flat surfaces at 70 degrees C. For this purpose a plasticity press 
is used, this being mounted in a constant temperature oven 
held at 70 degrees ( The operator keeps five samples warm- 
ing up in the oven at all times, and one in the press, placing a 
cold sample in the dven as each warmed sample is placed in the 
press and cutting out a fresh sample during the 3-minute inter- 
vals between readings. 

A recently introduced improvement is a small arbor press 
carrying two hemispherical dies for cutting out samples. These 
dies are vented with a 1-mm. hole in the center of each depression 
to permit escape of air while cutting, and yield a 2-cc. sphere 
of stock within an accuracy of about 2 per cent. It is now 
possible for the operator to use two plasticity presses simultaneously 
and thereby turn out over two hundred samples per day. 

The plasticity of a rubber stock is largely determined at the 
mixing mill. Although until recently the industry has had no 
numerical method of evaluating this property, it has long recog- 
nized that smooth operation of calenders, tube machines, etc., 
depends on having stock of uniform consistency, and most of 
the large companies, at least, mill their stocks to definite speci- 
fications, giving weight of batch, time, order of mixing, etc 

The plasticity of any given mill batch can be altered or con- 
trolled by changing one or more of the following factors: 1. tem- 
perature, (a) by mill water control, (b) by adding water on the 
batch, (c) by controlling gage of stock; 2. time of milling; 3. 
f softeners, amount, 


size of batch; 4. type of rubber; 5. type « 
and point of addition 

Our methods now afford compounders a laboratory test which 
gives them a definite numerical answer showing whether a mill- 
ing change has toughened a stock, whether one stock is tougher 
than another, and whether any given stock is coming of uniform 


consistency 


Mill Water Control 


As the temperature of the mill is vitally affected by the tem- 
perature of the cooling water, it is to be expected that the 
plasticity of the stock will be affected. Different batches of 
pure gum stock mixed in succession by the same mill man check 
very closely as to plasticity, the batch requiring attention prac- 
tically the whole time, and consequently each batch receives 
almost identical working. At the calenders it is found that above 
a plasticity of 0.370 scorching trouble begins to appear. Con- 
sequently, we now aim to alter the milling specifications when- 
ever necessary and to keep the plasticity of this stock as close to 
the optimum figure of 0.360 as possible. The fact should not be 


3 Presented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry at the 68th Meeting 
of the American Chemical Society, Ithaca, N. Y., September 8 to 13, 1924. 
2Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


overlooked that it is possible to scorch a stock by running at 
too thick a gage or by piling up slabs without sufficient cooling, 
and to vary the plasticity by varying the warming-up conditions. 


Effect of “Working” Stock 

In most cases the uniformity of the stock is found to be more 
important than the absolute plasticity, which usually means that 
the tougher a stock is run, as long as it is kept safely inside the 
scorching limit, the less is spent for milling. Figures, taken on a 
batch mixed at 0.5-inch gage and carrying a large bank, show 
how rapidly the temperature of the stock on the face of the roll 
rises when it is allowed to run without being cut into. In this 
case all the power goes into heating a small portion of the 
batch and, the gage being fairly thick and the rubber a poor 
conductor of heat, more heat is generated than can be carried 
away and the temperature rises rapidly. As a result this por- 
tion of the batch is heat-softened and receives less permanent 
softening by mechanical working than it should; moreover, it 
is very likely to scorch if any curing agents are present. In 
fact, some sensitive stocks, which would withstand a temperature 
of 200 degrees F. for a long period without any indication of 
scorch, will scorch badly at an average temperature on the mill 
of 200 degrees F. or less. 


Effect of Adding Water on the Batch 

One gallon of water evaporated on a 225-pound batch of rubber 
will carry away heat equivalent to cooling the entire batch 90 
degrees F. As the highest rate of power’ input is while the rubber 
is first breaking down and the heat so generated tends to soften 
the rubber and lessen the permanent mechanical softening, the 
optimum time to add water is as soon as the rubber is smooth 
around the roll so that the water will be held on the roll, not fall 
into the mill pan. As the heat is actually generated at the bite 
of the rolls, nothing is gained by using a spray, and the water 
may more conveniently be poured on slowly, with care not to 
over-cool the stock so that it breaks from the roll. Although 
many rubber men have at times added water at the end of a batch 
to stop incipient scorching, the writers believe that the use of 
water as an aid in plasticizing is new, and whereas its use re- 
quires some discretion, large-scale operations have demonstrated 
that batches can be handled by this method under summer con- 


ditions that would otherwise be impossible. 


Type of Rubber 

The most uniform rubber on the market from the plasticity 
standpoint is pale crepe, with smoked sheets a fair second, and 
The possibilities of grading raw 
rubbers by their plasticity figures are interesting. A tough lot of 
rubber will cause hotter and tougher batches and may cause 
scorched stock. Breaking down or massing the rubber on 
separate mills puts the peak of the power consumption where 


brown crépes a poor third. 


there is no scorching danger and leaves a somewhat more uni- 


form rubber for further milling. 


Oil Softeners 

The use of the various types of oil softeners and greases which 
has become common in recent years, introduces another means 
of varying the plasticity. The later these are added to the batch 
the softer the stock, the difference between adding the softener to 
the rubber at the first of the batch instead of with the compound 
at the end of the batch being often as much as fifty points on the 
plasticity. Differences of twenty points or more are also found 
between stocks using the same amounts of different softeners. 
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Modern Materials Used in Rubber Compounding 


By A. A. Somerville * 


The e! i dis¢ ed b DD somery vere sp 
cially process iy, carbon black, thermatomic carbon, mineral 
} < " | ce va ele ‘ S 
Sp prepared clay is the cheapest mode ght 
iV | g mate ils some < eners thers 
\ is ble g g n T¢ ng lay 
i ure eat ead tootwea 
ir t i 
e of the best and t materials 
be ny eap. A 
I px ck ¢ fa ila ! irbon black 
: i ern m 
1 new It a < erent! n irt 
I | ‘ t t 4 c st tte 1T } a>» 
irt I K | ea n s t ubbe r < n im 
ak ¢ hase 
Mine ubhbe < NIT Pose g de rubber 
easily the 1 lender, tubes, etc. It also helps 
» prevent x i let d cts ix 1 vehicle 
A g it fal ( } e bee pe rfected which work 
Tw ccelerat milies are I 1M 1 interest, tetra 
me ] n rf cle the metallic salts f dith arbami 
i I I st I these 1s t or in accel t but it als i 
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5 minutes at 20 pounds of steam or 10 minutes 60 pounds 
4 mok | either cure will show tensile of about 4,000 pounds 


per square inch 


Metallic Salts of Dithio-Carbamic Acid 





] rty f these salts have beer prepared and ipparently only 
three among them are not accelerators. All the others are not 
ly fairly strong accelerators, but also strong organic colors, and 
some of the cheaper ones produce exceedingly high tensiles in a 
nee eras 
Seve materials are now known which when used in very 
small quantities in a rubber compound will cause goods made from 
such a compound to resist the action of oxygen splendidly. These 
materials are known as anti-oxidants, and the laboratory testing 
effect f oxygen on rubber goods is now rapidly coming 
to vorue 
e before the Institution of the Rubber Industry, London, March 
“Vice-president R. T. Vanderbilt Co., New York, N. } 


\ Comparative Study of Some Vulcanization 
Accelerators’ 
By D. F. Twiss and F. Thomas’ 


The authors summarize the results of their study as follows: 


The phenomenon of “flat-cure’” or “plateau effect” in vulcaniza 
tion with the aid of certain organic accelerators is best examined 
vith a relativel igh pr rtion of sulphur in the mixture 


The “plateau effect” may be induced by the accelerator through 
an abnormally rapid development of tensile strength in the rubber 
at an early stage of vulcanization as judged by other standard 


criteria. It may also be caused by a “depolymerizing” effect of 


the rubber whereby the physical signs of over 


vulcanization are delayed. This method, however, involves a prod 


uct with an abnormally high coefficient of vulcanization and must 
be regarded as undesirable 


On the other hand, the “plateau effect” may arise from the 


rapid disappearance of the accelerator which thereby aids the at- 
tainment of good physical condition without danger of over vul- 
anization. 

If the accelerator disappears too rapidly its actual effect in thi 
earlier stages of vulcanization may be impaired. This is the ca 
with the xanthates at higher temperatures and with zinc methy! 


xanthate (relative to its homologs) even at low temperatures. 





Technology of Paint and Rubber’ 


Viewing some of the fundamental physical differences betwee 
solid and a liquid, a liquid will move, no matter how slight the 
pressure, while a solid requires the application of a definite initial 
rce, after which both behave in the same way; where liquids 


ve viscosity, only solids have what might be called a “yield 





uc 





While it is a valuable hypothesis to assume that paint and 
ibber structures consist of solid and liquid phases, it has so 
far been beyond direct proof, because of the difficulty of staining 
ne phase and observing the phenomenon. The presence and effect 
f moisture and humidity in paint films can be demonstrated. All 
paint and varnish films take up moisture (possibly 5 per cent) 
ase of saturation. This permits stretching 

Viewed in general, all metallography is one form of plasto- 


graphy; but in this field it is not possible to produce pictures 


When a paint film is dried it cracks. The liquid phase is not 
present to permit stretching. Considering the same line of 
thought in rubber, you have a different stretch shown between 


uleanized and unvulcanized rubber. In the first case you have 
i “slush,” consisting of a coagulated rubber and a liquid phase 
etween tl 


1 particles. Rubber is difficult to dry, and the presence 


lead and zine soaps aids this because they take up the moisture 
the liquid phase 
In a paint film, if the surface protects the interior from ultra 


violet light tl j 


1ose reactions designed to solidify the film are slowed 
aown 

In the action of sulphur on rubber, the view of the speaker 
vas that the sulphur must migrate and take up a position around 


th Accelerators promote this migration. Here 


ve rubber particles 
the sulphur takes the place of the water film in a paint or an oil 
film, and the rubber is stiffened up. When in this condition, the 
stretching properties are different from those of the crude rubber 

That the action was of this nature rather than a strictly chemical 
effect was indicated to the speaker by the fact that, beyond a 
certain limit of sulphur in a given case, the effect was the same 
Four times the minimum of sulphur required did not increase 
vulcanized properties. Where the sulphur is added in great 
amounts, as in the production of hard rubber, a product is secured 
that has many of the properties of pure sulphur 


Address delivered February 3, 1925, by F. G. Brever, of the New Jersey 
Zinc Co., Palmerton, Pennsylvania, before the Society of Chemical Industry, 
the Canadian Institute of Chemistry, and the Toronto Paint and Varnish 
Superintendents’ Club, reported in Canadian Chemistry and Metallurgy 
March, 1925, 70. 





Determination of Sulphur in Mixtures of Raw or 
Vulcanized Rubber’ 


Accurate results can be rapidly obtained by the following 
method: In a roomy silver crucible projecting not more than 0.5 
cm. through a hole in an asbestos board, about 20 g. of pure 
potassium hydroxide are fused and allowed to cool to a pasty 
consistency, 0.2—0.5 g. of the finely ground or rolled rubber being 
then quickly mixed in with a silver spatula. The mass is heated 
gently until almost the whole of the organic matter is destroyed, 
about 5 g. of potassium nitrate being then added. The sulphate 
thus formed is determined in the usual way as barium sulphate, 


V. C. Butironi, Giornale de Chimica Industriale ed Applicata, 1924, 6, 
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y iron present being previously removed by precipitation as 


droxide 
Some Vulcanization Accelerators 
D. F. Twiss and F. Thomas’ 

xperiments with many accelerators indicate two types of action 
1) the accelerator exerts its effect to the end of the usual range 

vulcanization experiments; (2) others are active in the early 
tages of vulcanization, after which, on account of the formation 

inactive products, practically only unaccelerated vulcanization 


takes place. The terms “persistent” and “fugitive” are applied to 








ese two types ot! accelerative effect 
\mong inorganic accelerators the “persistent’’ type is repre 
nted by magnesium oxide, calcium and potassium hydroxides 
{ ] hide, and sulzi Of the “fugitive” type ar: 
| it 
rs are tound similarly to exhibit these 
ny org ccelerators must be used in <¢ 
ction with zit xide or a suitable zinc salt to produce the 
iximum accelerative effect; at purposes of classificatior 
t only should the presence or absence of zinc oxide apart fron 


e mixture be considered but also its proportion when present 


OF organic accelerators examined most of them exerted 
ersistel tion and a \ Zitive actiol 
Organ accelerators of Tugitive ictiol in the presence 


-bamates and thiuram disulphides 





Research tory ) R er Co., Lor 1 Englar 

: 1s ). 

Chemical Patents 

The United States 

PROCESS FOR OBTAINING RUBBER-CONTAINING MATERIALS. At 
itial coating of latex combined with sulphur is formed on a 
moving metal belt, a web of filamentary material is fed to th 
surface of the latex, the web is sprayed with latex containing 
sulphur, dried, stripped from the sheet and vulcanized.—Ernest 
Hopkinson, New York, N. Y. United States patent No. 1,526,984. 


MeTAL AND MEANS FOR METALIZING SURFACES OF RUBBER 





CompouNpDs CONTAINING SULPHUR. A metal sulphide is produced 

n the surface by combination of a metal with the sulphur in the 
rubber, and this sulphide is subsequently reduced.—Albert I. G 
Warren, Caterham Valley, Surrey, assignor to Caterham Works 
Limited, London. United States patent No. 1,527,241. 

ANTIMONY SULPHURET AND Process oF MAkInG It.—Fred K. 
Bezzenberger, East Cleveland, assignor to Ray S. Gehr, trustee, 
Ch veland United States patents Nos 1,528,394 : 1,528,395 and 

Merne MAKI SyNTHETrIC CHICLI Pontianak gum ts 
purified by thoroughly agitating it in the presence of caustic alkali 
solution at a relatively high temperature but below the boiling 
point and then cleansing the gum by aqueous applications.—Ludwig 
W. Buckley, West Somerville, Massachusetts. United States 

tent No. 1,528,526 

MANUFACTURE OF RuspperR THREADS, A rubber solution is sub 
ected to the action cooled sulphuretted hydrogen. The treated 
solution is formed into thread-like filaments and then subjected to 
the action of sulphur dioxide——Max Draemann, Cologne, Germany. 
United States patent No. 1,528,538 

Process OF MAKING RusBeRIzED FiBerR Composition. A 
juantity of fibers are mixed in a rubber solution and a quantity 
f rubber solvent and precipitant is added. The fibers are strained 
from the liquid, formed into a mat, washed and vulcanized.— 
William G. O’Brien, assignor to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
both of Akron, Ohio. United States patent No. 1,529,207. 


MatcH CoMPOSITION \ match head composition including 
rubber latex.—-Hugo H. B. Schapiro, assignor to The Ohio Match 
Co., both of Wadsworth, Ohio. United States patent No. 1,529,322. 


[he Dominion of Canada 
ACCELERATOR. An aryl di-substituted guanidine having an 
akyl group in the ortho position—Dovan Chemical Corporation, 
assignee of Morris L. Weiss, both of New York City 
patent No. 247,133 


PROCESS OF VULCANIZATION. 


Canadian 


Producing vulcanized rubber by 
heating a mixture of rubber and sulphur with the polyaldehyde 
derivative of an aldehyde-amine reaction product.—C. Olin North, 


rallmadge, Ohio. Canadian patent No. 247,485 


The United Kingdom 





CONCENTRATING RUBBER LATEX, Latex is concentrated or solid 
bber separated trom it by treatment with a vegetable or animal 
lloid substance such as carragreen or Iceland moss or gelatine 

I. Traube, 29 Schlossstrasse, Charlottenburg, Berlin. British pat- 


OW FROM VULCANIZED Ruspper. Oil obtained by distillation of 


Icanized rubber is deodorized distilling at atm spheric 
educed pressure in presence of a suitable mineral acid, treating 
the distillate with a solution of sodium hypochlorite or bisulphite 


caustic soda and finally washing and filtering the oil 





through fuller’s eartl \. Bray, 155 Rue du Trone, Brussels 


Example, a mixing of 100 parts crepe 
rubber; 3 parts zine oxide; 1.5 parts sulphur, and 0.5 parts of the 
reaction product of diphenyl, or ditolyl guanidine with dimethiy] 
dithiocarbamic acid is vulcanized in 15 minutes at 228 degrees F.— 
Dovan Chemical Corporation, 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y., 
assignees of M. L. Weiss, Newark, New Jersey 


British patent 


No. 226,836 
Germany 
Patents Issued With Dates of Issue 
409,214 (May 18, 1923 Method cold-vulcanizing rubber and rubber- 


1 of Id-v 
Dr. Max Le Blane and Dr. Martin Kroger, 
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Rubber Division Program 

\t the sixty-ninth meeting of the American Chemical Society 
to be held in Baltimore, Maryland, April 6 to 10, the following 
program of papers will be read before the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry 

“Relation Between Adsorption Power of Clays and Their Be- 
havior in Rubber Compounds.”—H. R. Thies. 

‘The Absorption of Water by Rubber.”—J. T. Blake. 

‘The Effect of Humidity in Rubber Testing.”—-R. B. String- 


‘Comparative Tests on Sodium Fluo Silicate—Coagulated Rub 
ber.” — R. Park 

“Studies in Physical Properties of Rubber—II.”—L. B. Sebrell, 
C. R. Park, and S. M. Martin, J: 


‘The Effect of Milling on Rubber Stocks.”"—E. B. Spear and 


‘The Distribution of Carbon Black in Rubber Stocks.”—E, B. 
Spear and R. L. Moore. 

“More Complete Evaluation of the Pigment Reinforcement of 
Rubber.”—W. B. Weigand 

“The Ultra-Violet Microscope in the Study of Vulcanized Rub- 
ber Latex Globules.”—Henry Green 

“The Electro-Deposition of Rubber.”—S. E. Sheppard and L. W. 


Eberlin. 


“Effect of Accelerators on Cure and Quality of Various Rub- 
bers."—A. O. Zimmerman and R. P. Dinsmore. 

Note on the Rate of Combination of Sulphur with Rubber in 
Hard Rubber Goods.—W. E. Glancy, D. D. Wright, K. H. Oon. 

“Further Developments and Applications of the Oxygen Aging 
Test.”—J. M. Bierer. Symposium. 
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Balata-Rubber 


Determination of Balata in 
Mixtures 
By J. T. 


Charleson! 


It has been shown in previous publications*® that balata could be 


separated from resir and impurities by dissolving the crude 


product in hot pretroleum ether and precipitating it by cooling 
the solution to 16 degrees ( 

By this treatment tl balata comes down as a whit precipitate, 
the resins remain largely in solution and the solid impurities mostly 
in suspensior 

Several other methods are discussed in the literature, but none 
have ee rep ed whi ire su entl i irate applicable 
to quantitat etermination, and no mentior made of separating 
or determ g the balata in balata-rubber mixture. Owing to the 
fact that balata ised in many articles of trade, and especially in 
construction of goli balls where it is compounded with rubber, 
analyse ‘ ntly desired 

The following met works  satisfactor determining 
quantitatively the balata in balata-rubber mixture 

Method 

Mill the sample very thin, or if a mill is not available cut it 
with a knife in thin strips. Weigh accurately 2.5 to 3.0 gr. and 
place in a 250 cc. wide mouth bottle or in an Underwriter’s flask 
Add 150 cc. of light gravity naphtha, distilling under 115 degrees 
C., cover and place on the steam bath until dissolved, mixing 


occasionally by shaking. When solution is complete the liquid 


should be quite clear except for any pigments that may be present. 
Cool the solution to room temperature, then place the bottle 
in an ice-salt-hydrochloric acid mixture and continue cooling to 
, mixing occasionally by shaking. The balata 
should be precipitated in a floccu- 


at least 12 degrees C 





lent form, carrying any pigment 
present quantitatively with it, and 
leaving any rubber present in so- 
Prepare a 4-inch Buchner 
funnel fitted into a large funnel 
and packed in an ice-salt mixture, 
and mounted on a suction flask as 


lution. 





shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. Filter by suction, using a 
tared No. 40 Whatman filter pa- 
per cut to fit the bottom of the 
funnel. Pour the solution slowly 


on the paper, keeping part of the 








paper clear as long as possible. 





Arrangement of Buchner Wash the bottle free from precipi- 
Funnel tate with solvent naphtha cooled 
After the pre- 


cipitate is all on the filter paper, wash it with four 25 cc. portions 


below 0 degrees C 


also cooled below O degrees C. 
Place the paper with precipitate on a watch glass and set it 


fal Place the beaker on top of a steam bath, 


inside of a large | 
or hot plate where a temperature of 50-60 degrees C. can be 


I 


beaker 


maintained at the bottom of the beaker and allowing a small 
current of air to flow through the beaker during drying. Then 
place it in a 65 degree C. oven for 15 minutes, cool in a desic- 
cator, weigh, 
Ash the paper and contents and determine the actual balata pre 


and repeat drying and weighing to constant weight 


difference 
determine the accuracy of the method the follow- 


cipitated 

In order t 
ing samples were prepared and milled on a 12-inch mill. The 
ing [ [ 


1The Goodyear Tire & Rubber C 

SE. F. A. Obach “Cantor Lecture’ Journal Royal Society Arts, 1897-8, 46, 
117, 137 and 169; Journal Society Chemical Industry, 17, 470, 1898. . We 
H. Howson, Rubber Age, London, 5, 512, 523, December, 1924. India Rubber 
Journal, 68, 999 and 1045 





composition and analysis of each are given in table below: 





(Hardened) Balata Rubber Zinc Oxide 
Qe een, | —_—, 
Samples Known Found Known Found Known Found 
1 100.0 99.5-99.8 
2 90.0 89.5-90.0 10.0 9.8-10.2 
3 70.0 69.7-70.5 30.0 30.5-29.8 
4 40.( 40.8-40.2 60.0 59.7-60.6 on 
5 77.5 7¢ 77.6 17.25 17.¢ 5.25 $.17 
o 80.5 80.3-79.6 15.0 14.6- 5.0 4.92 
7 aK | 80.1 15.0 14.8- 5.0 5.15 
8 80 80.7 15.0 5.0 5.00 
9 81.5 80.8 13.5 5.0 5.16 
10 84. 83.4-84.0 11.0 11.1- 5.0 4.78 


The results of analysis on samples 1 to 9 were obtained by the 
writer, and on sample 10 by another analyst. 

The rubber can be determined either by difference or evaporating 
the filtrate after balata is separated. The amounts of rubber in 
al samples as given in the table above were obtained by 
evaporating the filtrate in a tared petri dish, the residue dried in a 
oven to constant weight. 

The above method is accurate within approximately 
Balata is found to pre- 
is carried through 


Notes (1) 
1.0 per cent with ordinary samples. (2) 
cipitate and handle better when the determination 
without delay. li allowed to stand in solution, the balata comes 
wn on cooling in a very finely divided form which is more diff- 


4 
cult to filter. (3) The method of drying prescribed prevents 


t 
melting of the sample and allows the solvent to escape rapidly. 


D 
I 


recipitated balata oxidizes very readily and must not be exposed 
to heat and air any longer than necessary or it will gain weight 
The resins formed by oxidizing balata in the air are soluble in 
acetone but insoluble in cold naphtha, and are precipitated with the 


balata if present. (4) The resins in balata are determined by ex- 


tracting a 2 gr. sample with acetone for 12 hours; evaporate the 
extract in a small tared beaker, dried in a 70 degree C. oven, 
desiccate and weigh. The extract oxidizes very rapidly and must 
not be dried longer than necessary. (5) Hardened balata contains 
ordinarily 0.5 to 2.0 per cent resins. Successive solutions and pre- 
cipitations will continuously lower the resins content, but the last 
traces are difficult to remove. Therefore, in the above method 
of analysis a portion of resinous material in the original 
hardened balata remains in the solution and is calculated as rubber. 
There is therefore probably some tendency for the rubber to run 
higher than it should. 





CRUDE RUBBER COMMITTEE MEETING 


“he Crude Rubber Committee of the Rubber Division of the 
American Chemical Society held a meeting March 9, 1925, at the 
Chemists’ Club, New York City. Those present were: C. W. 
4. Van Valkenburgh, R. P. Rose, H. A. Hoffman, 
Cranor, and Mr. Clark, 


Sanderson, EF 
E. W. Fuller, Lewis Venuto, D. F. 
representing W. R. Sturtevant. 

It was decided to prepare and submit to the Rubber Division 
at Baltimore a tentative method of recommended procedure for 
use in testing crude rubber. 

The Rubber Association of America having appointed R. P. 
Dinsmore, H. A. Hoffman, R. P. Rose and E. A. Van Valken- 
burgh a sub-committee on the packing of crude rubber, the sub- 
committee of the American Chemical Society on the same topic 
has been discontinued 

FORMIC ACID AS A COAGULANT 

In a recent note on the cost of formic acid as a coagulant it is 
stated that recent tests show formic acid to be more efficient than 
previously supposed. It is now found that the ratio, in comparison 
with acetic acid, is at least 2 to 1. Comparing formic and acetic 
acids at current prices for 90 per cent acids and an effective ratio 
of 2 to 1 the cost of coagulating latex on this basis is reduced 
approximately to one-half by substituting formic acid for acetic 
acid. So far as can be seen there is no risk of spoiling the rubber 
by the substitution—Henry P. Stevens in The Bulletin of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association, January, 1925, 51. 
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New Machines and Appliances 


Testing Machine Attachment for Recording Stress-Strain 
A PRACTICAL device, attached to the usual standard testing 


machine, is here illustrated. It consists of a vertically 
sliding chart holder the movement of which is made to 
yrrespond exactly with the increasing interval between the pointers 
the sample under test is stretched. 
The movement of the chart holder is effected by the pull of a 
n-stretching cord adjustably fastened to the machine frame 
elow. The cord passes upward and downward over several idler 
pulleys whereby increase of the interval between the pointers is 
duplicated in the vertical movement of the chart. 
In operation it is only necessary to insert a chart in the holder, 
adjust the zero point to the pen, both vertically and horizontally, 
en proceed with the test in the usual manner. The operator, by 


and, follows with the pointers the movement of the test marks 
the sample as the latter stretches. As the pointers follow the 
ne-inch reference marks on the sample the cord raises the chart 
equal amount and at the same time the pen is carried across 
e face of the chart. 
[The smoothness of the curve described is dependent on the skill 


the operator in following the marks with the pointers. The 


record shows directly the stress-strain curve of the sample under 














Stress-Strain Recording Device 


test [The curves must then be corrected for difference in gage 
of the sample. 

This device was designed by C. S. Williams, rubber technologist 
f the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 Sixth avenue, 


New York, N. Y 


Airbrake Hose Making Machine 


The illustration shows the latest design of machine for putting 
the rubber cover and labels on airbrake or other short railway 
hose. It is intended to be used in connection with one making 
and two wrapping machines. It is a three-roll machine, the lower 
nes are made of steel and are driven, the top roll is rubber cov- 


ered and revolves in contact with the hose. The pressure on the 
top roll is applied by a single acting air cylinder and the roll is 
raised by counterweight when the air is released. 


The machine is designed for an initial air pressure of 80 pounds. 


f 


\ll gearing machine cut, and a friction clutch is provided for 





Farrel Airbrake Hose Machine 


driving the lower rolls. The front table is of hard wood, zinc 
covered, and extends to the left to carry the roll of cover stock 
from which the operator cuts the covers as needed. 

The cover is attached to the partially completed hose placed in 
the machine. The top roll is brought down by pressing the foot 
pedal which also sets the lower rolls in motion, and the cover is 
wound on the hose in the usual manner. The brand or trade 
marks also can be applied on this machine. When the pedal is 
released the rolls stop and the top roll rises. The hose can then 
be removed and passed to the wrapping machine.—Farrel Foun- 
dry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Connecticut. 





Belt Fastener 


Cone pulley belts are a special source of trouble and production 
loss because of their high tension, speed, exceptional strain and 
wear. The excessive strain upon the outside edges of the belt 
and a diagonal tension cause a torsional strain upon the belt joint. 
This is now, for the first time, provided for in the new 1011 
Crescent jumbo plates——Crescent Belt Fastener Co., 247 Park 
avenue, New York, N. Y 


Wick Feed Oil Cup 

A self-acting wick-feed oil cup is here illustrated which is sim- 
ple in construction, positive in action and economical in dispensing 
oil to the bearing. In the center 
of the oil cup is a tube serving 
as the outlet for the oil which 
is delivered drop by drop by 
means of the combination of capil- 
lary attraction which causes the oil 
to travel up the wick to a point near 
the top and an action which may be 
likened to the principle of the siphon 
which draws the oil over the bend 





at the highest point and delivers it 
“Shurflo” Oil Cup down the tube to the bearing.— 
Hunter Pressed Steel Co., Lansdale, Pennsylvania. 
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Crude Rubber Cutter 





Vulcanizing Press 
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, 
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peration and is designed 


be handled either by 





ind or foot power 
By the special form of 

the knife the sliced pieces 
that they dump without being 


the table of the machine over 


the incline seen in the 


Baker-Perkinms Co., 


1 


illustration —Werner & Pfleiderer, Sales 
25 West Forty-third street, New York, 


Automatic Plastic Molding Press 


molders of hot molding 


production. Every part 





and all piping is 


rear out of the way 





H.P.M. Universal Molding 


Press 


Machine for Attaching 


re illustrated has been especially designed fo: 


compositions and to reduce their cost 


f the operating cycle is completel 
controlled by a multiple-unit, motor 
driven valve which is mounted 


he under supports of the press as 


through an adjust 
e, speed change mechanism by 
electric motor In addition t 
controlling the regular molding cycle, 


1 ' 


controls several 


thts Valve is 
pecial movements ot the press, 
mely, t f the tilting head, « 
e sliding table on its supports, 
the eject mechanism for re 
il t molded objects trom 
the dies 
e utility this press is broad 


cned in that it is equipped witl 
mechanism for operating ejecting 
pins in both halves of the die. All 
its mechanism is compactly grouped 
confined to th 

The Hydraulic 
Mount 


Press Manufacturing ( 


Gilead. Ohi 


and Testing Hose Couplings 





Che illustration represents a machine widely used by manufac 
turers and large users of fire and other hose. The device will 
attach all sizes of couplings quickly and accurately to all kinds of 
hos e expander is provided with sets of segments adapted 

se diameters and 1s 
perated | hydraulic 
pressure obtaine 1 by an 


lectric motor or hand 


imp. Pressures required 


it ge Ip gst 

i S Cs hose ire 
im px e < lla I 
ich segment s1z Work 
g vith these speci ed 
ssures the yperator 

i t attac! coupling 
loose or t tight on 
$s1ze of hose The 


testing pump which is a 


part of the equipment 
will test hose to 600 


pounds pressure 
This machine is built 


r the use of hose manu- 


tacturers, fire depart- 


ments, and other large 


users of 


high-pressure 


hose Where there is 














Buckley Hose Coupling Machine 


not a large amount of work a hand-screw operated expander is 


used which automatically releases the segments after the coupling 


is attached by simply reversing the operating handle —The Larkin 
Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
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tures: 1, greatly in 


creased size to accom 


a 





Tilting Base Scleroscope Set 

[he machine here illustrated is a non-portable combination of 
familiar clamping stand with separate swing arm and post in 
mbination with a standard portable scleroscope instrument. This 


enhanced range of adaptability to the 


mbination gives greatly) 
cleroscope, owing to 


e following new tea 





date large work; 2 
iduated heavy tilting 
ble adjustable at any 
gle; 3, large rem: 
ble center anvil 


cimens that extet 

















ting; 6, eliminates ne Shore’s Improved Scleroscope Set 
cessity for most special 


olding fixtures otherwise required for mass production testing 


of odd shaped pieces. 


rhe scleroscope fitted to this machine is the same as used it 
he portable set, with which its dovetail bar is interchangeable 
This feature enables the purchaser to make the best possible s¢ 
lection of equipment to meet special requirements——The Shore 


Jamaica, New York 


Instrument & Manufacturing | 


Micrometer Dial Bench Gage 


\n improved model of a familiar type of micrometer dial gage 
is here illustrated. It embodies three features new in such gages: 
1. The knurled handle which raises the table carrying the work 


1 


against the indicator spindles is grooved and has a hole in the 





groov \ cord can be inserted 
n this hole and run over the 
groove s¢ is t raise the table 
by foot pressure leaving free 
both hands t the OK tor Z 
he table ca he swung aside 
e base of the strument 

é ra ble f gaging 

large pieces 3 the o iduat Ss 

+1 ’ 1 

¢ naica are It el 

1 + 1 ‘ 

pe i sual, ving | 

0.030 duat s f F Tt 
f the index It is als gradu 

ited to 0.0005, as shown bv the 


short lines between the longer 
nes on the dial Federal Prod 


ucts Corporation, Providence, 





Rh cle Island 


Safety Collar for Shafting 





\ new safety collar intended 








to maintain the proper alinement 
Improved Federal Bench Gage of such equipment as pulleys, 

shaft bearings, hangers, etc., has 
recently been perfected. Great strength, toughness, durability, and 
light weight have been incorporated in this new malleable iron 


collar. It is made either in two pieces or solid, both types being 


accurately machine finished assuring a tight fit and neat appear- 
which the collar is tirmly fixed to the 


ance. The set screw, by 
910 South Michigan 


shaft, is flange protected—Link-Belt Co., 
avenue, Chicago, Lllinois. 


Machinery Patents 


The United States 
ForMING AND AppLyING Taps TO SHOE BUCKLES 
\ pair of rolls adapted to feed forward a strip of tab forming 


rubberized tabric, has a die on the tace of one re ll acting against 


the face the other to partially sever the strip tab-length Ss, 
e tab strip is fed forward by the rolls. A folder is arranged 
lait e strij is it advances through a guide sleeve nthe 
er sia the rolls Here the operator applic the slotted 
end eb kle ver the tab stock a d folds it back upor itself i 
dhesive t ments.—R. W. Stuart, A Ohi ssigi t 
B. F. Goodrich ¢ New York. N. \ pe Rents 
X 1.5 6.61¢ 
) & 446 R BBER ( N ( M ACH T) ma s 
ened for cutting elastic rubber bands trom lengths « it tubing 
fhe cutting mechanism is supported on a trame above onveying 
belt for removing the cut bands Che cutting blades are mounted 
intervals on the face of a heavy disk wheel mounted on the main 











(ag 

















- 
| agenase 1,526,616 
im pe ited by powel! thr ug a i Ve L2ea©rs 
S are spaced aw trot the wheel mou l e cut 
nds to drop to the conveyor be is the blades seve em fron 
e tubing by i g ut n col nection wit i ed blade 
ime go t D¢€ ut ed t tters b 
g a evice arranged t idvance t etwee ad ] \ 
onary while cutting in prog Charles B 
M 1, Oregor United States pate: N 528,446 
1,528,537 P ri FILAMED iar 's \ 

1 is ess r the curing of rubbe ré | ses i 
bat! r molten sulphur nd means leading « usl 
through the latter a round rubber filament issuing from a press 
ifter evaporation of its contained solvent. On leaving the sulphur 
bath the filaments are at once coiled up into desired lengths or 


emoved in any other convenient manner The rubber paste can 


be mixed with about 10 per cent of sulphur, so that as soon as the 
} 


begins, 


laments enter the sulphur bath the vulcanizing process 
since the filaments at once assume the temperature of the bath 
The liquid sulphur is heated to about 130 degrees ( Compared 
with the usual process of cutting filaments from cured sheet stock, 
this process permits a reduction of one third the cost of opera- 
tion—Max Draemann, Cologne, Germany. United States patent 


No. 1,528,537. 
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Mf i R0 COMPO \ \s 
1 | ; ty , t nt 
4 € soies c ip} i Sts i¢ i 
t t d the wa tr W é 
mat al The mold consists of tw sit £97 790 
527,72 
get t their edges | 1 curved wal I mold 
: : , 
y i iamping le ce Wet ers € d ’ 263 
idmitted to the mold, wl s packed ful 528,453 
g, and the supply of mat s shut off | 
: 1,528,956 
the tainer The molded article is then removed 
This method provides an article which offe 229,033 
tearing action or anv tendency t separate the 
' , 
il into laminated; nor is there a waste mat 
H. Hamblet, assignor to The Goodvear Tire & Rubber 
\kron, Ohio. United States patent No. 1,520,354 225,897 


Patents 226,340 


The United States 


Other Machinery 





6.4 
a rf ef r er heel n | K intzele tacts 
“en Mics g ‘ ‘ lf t a R 
r i F 
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The United Kingdom 
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The Dominion of Canada 
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Que.. Canad ussienee of FE. Eger. Det t. Michiga 
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Germany 
Patents Issued With Dates of Issue 


4) Tire repair device 
Belgium 





for making tire covers ( 


Represented y | Herse 

















N with er 
Gutta Cor 
(Nove ° 
c cha 
( 
(O tus for joining rubbe 
t wuth, Rheinische Gum 
D 1924 iking seamless, s 
be llow goods. Werner Tu Konstanz a. B 
De er 22, 1924 Device for pleating rubber. Harburge 
Gummiwarenfabrik Phoenix, A. G., Harburg a 
> — >. 
Process Patents 
The United States 
Process of making self-sealing t ibes W. W. Wildma 





ssignor t The Wildman Co., both of Ba ( 


ng gaskets. W. J. Peelle, Chicago, Illinois 





Met! f 1cing rubberized interlinings M. Recher a 
sig t er Bros., Ltd., both of Brown Mills, New Jersey 

Method of making rubber covered roller F. L. Smith, Akror 
Ohio, assienor to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y 






B. Merrill, Akror 
New York, N. Y 





r structure A 
Goodrich Co., 


naking coated ce 


to The B. F 


Oh assignor 


The United Kingdom 





Met naking rubber paving blocks J Ss Cowper, 24 
Queensberry Place, South Kensington, London. 
Iding rubber heels, etc. L. Gaisman, Canning stree 


Method of m 
Audenshaw, near Manchester 





Electric Works, Ltd., 
well Heath, and 


Fuller’s Unite 
Grove Road, Chad 
33 Eastwood Road, Goodmayes 








Fssex 
Meth of. making artificial leather impregnated with rubber 
K. L. Moses, 56 Ma ll street, Brookline, Massachusetts 
i ¢ 


Method of making tennis balls. C. E 
lar, Clackmannanshire 
Method of applying rubber composition soles and heels 


Stowe 8 Bon 


Allsopp, Aberdona Villa 








The Dominion of Canada 








f ng a rubber-impregnated paper product K. L 
s ne, Massachusetts, U. S. A 

of manufacturing ert e 
er Ce Sarbertor \ Lambert 
and, Oregon, beth in 


Germany 
Patents Issued With Dates of Issue 
(August 30, 1923 Method and rubber sole for making 
r t ather uppers and rubber sole. Vereenicde 
he Rubberfabrieken, Doorwerth b. Arnheim, 
ented by R. Schmehlik and C. Satlow, Berli: 








24, 1 Method of making soles from rubber 

Reinhold Gollert, Neue Schénhauserstrasse 20, Berlin 
(July 1, 192 Method of making tubes Paramount 
“or idated, Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U. S 


presented } 
>; represented 


inner 





by Dr. B. Bloch, Berlin S. W. 21 


BRITISH RIM TOOL 


F. rim tool is a very effective appliance which has be 


improved recently by the provision of an adjustment which great! 


rims, which are the hz 





its use with Kelsey 


type i 
For springing these rims apart slightly before th 
a short steel lever is provided which is insert 
of the tool. This opening 
to enable the operator to pull the lever over and 
Harvey Frost & Co., London, 


secures the initial 
full: 


le rim England 








bu 
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New Goods and Specialties 


Polson-MeW ade 


Puncture Sealing Tube 


sealing 


HE manufacturers of the Polson-McWade 
tube claim that it can be 


length and will return, because it contains 93 per cent of the 


puncture 


stretched to eight times its original 


highest grade rubber; the compound including a large portion 





yf antimony and other pigments, is said to give greatest resist 
ance to heat and The tube is concave on the tread side 
so that when inflated the rubber on the inside of the air chamber 


next the casing is compressed. An object puncturing the tube is 
immediately surrounded by compressed rubber and when withdrawn 
the compressed rubber follows it into the opening made, thus seal 


kneading 


motion practically 


rubber when the car is in 


Polson 


action of the 


The 


ing it The 


inizes it Rubber Co., Cleve 


land, Ohn 


Additions to the Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co’s Line 


\ 30 by 3% double dut tube has been added to the line of 
the Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Norwalk, Connecticut. It 
is of extra heavy gage and is designed to lengthen the life of both 


It is claimed that it will 


y gtay 


the tube and casing of the clincher type. 


also practically eliminate tube pinching. Three sizes have been 
added to the heavy duty truck and bus line: the 36 by 8, 34 by 7 
and 33 by 4, thus completing the line from 29 by 4% to 40 by 8 


{ Soft Rubber “B” Battery 


Storage batteries with hard rubber cells are now well known, 
but a recently developed battery has a soft rubber cell, or rather 
a series of semi-soft rub- 
ber cells fastened together 
to make a unit exactly 
half the bulk of the usual 
“B” storage battery. The 
new battery is designed to 
supply the current for the 
grid or plate circuit in 
radio amplifier tubes, and 
is called a “B” battery to 
distinguish it from the 
“A” battery used to make 
the filaments in the tubes 





glow for reception. A 


Vesta Type RD2 “B” Battery 


special silica compound is 
said to be used in the molded rubber; there is no wood, glass, or 


brittle material in the battery, and the finish is a smooth, 


other 
the manufacturers state, is always dry 


have a capacity of 4,000 mille 


acid-proof brown which, 
and The 24-volt 
ampere hours, and it 


clean. units 


is claimed not only that they are short 


circuit and corrosion-proof but that they will hold their charge 


for a longer period than the old open type—Vesta Battery Cor 
poration, Chicago, Illinois 


Losant Air Tool Hose 


The manufacturers claim that the Losant, a hose built to conve) 
air under high pressure, needs no wire armor to protect it when 
dragged over rocks, or over corners of steel beams or over 
abrasive materials—treatment to which air tool hose is unavoidably 
subje< ted The tube and stock 
from a compound designed to give the greatest 


possible The Cin 


cinnati Rubber ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


cover is extra heavy and made 


special rubber 
tor ¢ —_— 


resistance ( a 


Manufactur 


wear and exacting service 


Rubber Bathing Beach Novelties for 1925 


The “Kiddiefloat” illustrated below 


is the most novel of the season’s con- 


thus far to bathing beach 


tributions 
accessories It is a kind of inflatable 
life preserver of pure rubber molded 
[ with 
This 
the solution of the problem 
the small child 


in frog and duck design and 





colors vulcanized in the rubber 
looks like 


of the amusement of 


Crépe Rubber Sandal 


a “best seller.” 





seashore and cé nsequently bids fair to be 


The same manufacturer is offering a very decided improvement 





Two Designs of the 
Kiddiefloat 


bathing 


popu 
This has the eftect of a sandal, but is snug-fitting 


on the crepe rubber 





slipper, which became so 
lar last season 
at toe and heel and has an ankle band which is molded in one with 
the decorative bands across the top, around the sides and the sole, 
including the toe-cap. 

The cut-away is not for style only but is designed to allow water 
which may get into the slipper to escape under the arch of the 


An inner sole of natural rubber is sufficiently thick to afford 


foot. 


protection from sand. Bright-colored crépes with bands of con- 
trasting colors are used, and well-fitting caps in various designs, 
some with two plies of rubber in contrasting shades, are provided 


to match.—E. A. Guinzburg, 302 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


New Heavy Duty Cushion Tire 


This latest development in a cushion tire available for heavy 
duty the well known hollow center prin- 
ciple of cushion- 
ing 
available only in 


} 


trucks adapts for heavy 





heretofore 


sizes up to eight 
The tire 
is made in two 


inches. 


sections, each 


section being a 





complete tire in 
itself, but when 





SS =. 
— it a ie applied to the 











wheel the abut- 





U. S. Heavy Duty Cushion Tire ting faces of the 


sections meet 


and form a pressure sealed hollow center which allows a free 


internal displacement of the tread under load. These heavy duty 
cushion tires are available in sizes up to and including 16 inches, 
and they have the same carrying capacity as solid tires of equal 
t all S. A. E. Standard solid tire truck wheels.—United 


States Rubber Co., 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y 


si re, and 
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Workman's Rubber Gas Mask Rubber Cloth Golf Bags 


Ihe wearer of the gas mask illus- The Pocono Rubber Cloth Co., Trenton, New Jersey, manufac- 








trated can enter a room filled with gas turer of automobile topping and rubberized fabrics, is putting out 


r vapors of any kind and can shut 


alves or make repairs without 


himself Th 
ith, nose il 
ir is supplied 
lled exibl 
ng pern tted t 

















id ar 
flating t 
The t & 
at if in be 
he ir sup Pocono Rubber Co's “Par-Bag™ 
; 9 ll line of golf bags retailing from $1.50 to $45.00 each. The 
; Bag llustrated herewith is said to be making a strong 
the eare Op . 
cK is ‘s 
5 oh Rubber Crankshaft 
\ rubber crankshaft was used at the Detroit meeting of the 
Society of Automotive | rs, by C. E. Summers of the Gen 
il Motors Research Corporation in his discussion on engine 
ration and balance 
Che crankshaft of an automobile engine is subjected to very 
mplex and rapidly changing forces. It yields torsionally due to 
ie te Miiaiins the turning effort of the engine vertically under the thrust of the 
pistons, and radially owing to centrifugal force. The actual 
rhe ck y 7 pounds.—The Safet quipment Service movement of the shaft at any point is a composite of these various 
228-34 S Avenue, Cleveland, Ohi motions. Furthermore, the tendency toward periodicity and re- 
ction causes the shaft deflection and stresses to be much greater 
at certain critical speeds than would occur under the normal 
‘Golfrite” Balls orces in the 
—_ ewar O is devised plan by \ steel crankshaft is a fairly member and it is difficult 
. entify their lls when the members of a to study the distortions because it requires a great deal of force 
, ; g the ‘ Golfrite” balls are to produce a little distortion Cheretore, the measurement must 
n ‘ ‘ ec é lach e€ very accurate, and frequently the supporting members yield 
lennis Ball Filled with Nitrogen 
hher 


Another Improvement on the Lew-Mar Bathing Cap 














| | 
pou . = Relative Deflection of a Rubber Crankshaft Is Same as Steel 
1T ¢ 
ff and insure com more than the shaft, introducing serious errors. In order better 
g regular to study these deflections under complex stresses, the rubber crank- 
M I ‘ ( 229 Fourt enue, New York shaft shown herewith was molded in the exact form of a con- 
Ww y ventional steel crankshaft. The great elasticity of the rubber per- 
mits the shaft to yield sufficiently so the strain of the various 
. k G ART SILK elements can be studied by observation and simple measurement 
e ¢ y ¢ bber-tired caster vhi act as shock [he character of the rubber is such that the relative deflection of 
absorber | re made by Oswald Lever C Ir Philadel- irious parts is almost precisely the same as occurs in the steel 
phia. Pennsvlvania crankshaft 
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The “Tumbleloon” Inflatable Doll Novelty Rubber Fruit and Flowers 

Rubber lends itself admirably to making imitation fruits and 
flowers in natural colorings. A European firm is marketing in 
boxes containing a dozen or half-dozen, apples, oranges, bananas, 


\ toy balloon development which never fails to get the smiles 
of the crowd, whether exhibited by street hawkers, in stores, or 
among the children only, is the “Tumble- 
loon,” an inflatable doll painted to depict 
well known comic characters and pro 


peaches, pears, and other fruits, and also flowers for decorative 
purposes, made entirely of rubber. J. Thompkins & Co., Ltd., 





vided with a pair of tiny feet on which it 386 City-road, London, E. C., England, is the selling agent. 
lands when thrown in the air or when 

knocked about in any direction \ spe on : te : se 

cial balancing device provides for its re The Smokador Tube Holder for Cigarettes 

turn to perpendicular, whatever may be \ device whereby the motorist may enjoy a cigarette without 


in the way of rough treatment having his car littered with the ashes and also without having 











rst Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio is vision blurre lle he “Smoka nd ¢ oi a 
- d rubbe holde ‘ e cigarette, a tt be cu 
“Red X” Friction Tape yy which it is held against the glass vherever it may be d 
he “Rex X” brand denotes rst - 
ility goods, says the manufacturer, 
nd the 1925 list of products includes 
repair items, among which special 
a i attention is called to Red X” friction 
The “Tumbleloon tape, put up in 1, 2, 4, and 8-ounce 


cartons, 34 inch wide, 50 pounds of a 
size in a shipping container. This tape is guaranteed for one year 
against drying out.—St. Louis Rubber Cement Co., Inc., 3951-3953 
Laclede avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 


All-Rubber Golf Grip 




















The latest improvement to the “Correct Golf Grip” combines tip “4 w 
and grip in one, so that it requires only two minutes to fit it on the : ee 
—__——————,_ club. The tip is of plain rubber with border ribs, | 9 ¥ 
and the grip is finely corrugated, giving a non- 
skid hold which the manufacturers claim will take iS 
strokes off the golfer’s game as well as save his 
hands 
The grip is very easily applied, being tapered 
down to the staff so that vhipping is required 
Clubs 1 however, be purchased already equipped 
with them at factories or retailers Armstrong 
Grin rporation, 1222 North Charles street. Balti ired to place it, and long flexible ce ed-rubber tube with 
MI ee mouthpiece at the ¢ illustration shows it fastened secure! 
‘ s dshield, leaving the driver ls f 
. : 3 4 I é St dor Man 
Punctureproof Wheel cturing 130 West 42nd street, New York, N. ¥ 
recently patented punctureprool wheel has 
hul rim, flexible metallic disks backed by air re ao 
tight fabric disks and located against the opposite Longwear Black Beauty Cord 
sides he | and rim, thus forming a singl Che International Rubber ¢ tf America, Anderson, Indiar 
innular chamber for the reception of fluid. Radial ced a new all-black tire, with 15-ounce 1 casing 
springs are provided in the chamber between the ull pl struc ide nan ng given as “Longwe 
| hub and the rim and transverse springs in the slack Beaut ve e custon red band whic lentifies the 
| chamber between the disks. A hub box extending Longwear brand has bee mutter rder to stress the all-blac 
| through the hub has holding means that clamp the juality 
entral portions of the disks. Outwardly flanged - - 
clamping rings are secured to the opposite sides ? — i . . = 
of the rim, clamping the peripheral portions of the Valve for Inflatable Rubber Articles 
disks to the rim. The flanges of these clamping Joseph P. Dooling, New Haven, Connecticut, has patented a 
rings project beyond the rim, thus providing a valve for inflatable rubber articles which comprises a casing with 





I 


cation for the tire—T. L. Ruth, Inventor, 1311 % longitudinal chamber closed at its inner end and having in one 


Golf Grip” South Fourth street, Wilmington, North Carolina 
port closure seated in the inner end. A plunger bears on this 


“Correct . . ; 

side of the chamber near the inner end a port and an expansible 
; 7 : J port closure, and a screw plug mounted in the outer end of the 
Rubber Band Device for Removing Hairs -chamber is adapted to force the port closure inward, thus causing 


An improvement on a Chinese device for removing hairs indi it to expand and close the port 


vidually employs a scissors-like frame with rubber bands so placed 
as to form a V-space in which the hair is trapped when the scissors Bemis Associates, Inc., 294 PLEASANT STREET, WATERTOWN 
close. It is then twisted in the rubber bands and yanked out with Massachusetts, is marketing a splicing tissue specially designed for 


the opening of the scissors. the paper trade and having the trade name, “Diamond B.” 
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The Editor’s 


Book Reviews 


S . N NDUSTRY,” EDITED BY H. I HOW! THE 
( t t 85 Be treet, Ne York, N 1924. 
( é g s i istrations 
H i perative work intended to give examples of the 
ntributior made to industry by chemistry, and written 
tr ‘ \ ; ° , ‘ sé t —* 1d nrc 
I { eT ] t t ditter- 
‘ p il pe ts ¢ Té 
ent < w < ¢ echnical lan 
Buds esearch chemists specializing 
ire the r hor itive 
| e studet They are of 
lesse general reat é g to gain a general view 
emistry in some of the practical concerns ot 
mode 
- the hher ¢ by W. I] 
Ke n \ I S bbe s work particu 
l 
¢ p _ g volum ’ as 
<¢ ? | t 
“PRK DINGS F THI rWENTY-SEVENTH ANN AL MEETIN‘ 
6 ¢ 4 < ety t Testing Materi ] ; Published i: 
. os oe oe 2 Spruce street, Pt lelphia, Pens 


The pr ‘ report und technical papers of the . M 


summarizeé ! l to date, the development, standardization, 














‘ j 
’ 
and met t g pra call l dust1 ad engineering 
mate Is 
P I i a summary of the Proceedings of the Twenty 
we 4 Meeting 7 idress by the president, and 
a il p e Executive Committee llowed by reports 
£4 1 committees. A. S. T. M. sta ds. ter 
‘ I ' II ta 49 t+ 1 papers w +h dis 
I l 1 under the wing he gs 
Cun Tempe I [x the P perties t 
Mot ~ . ( n-R tant. H Resistant and 
| ¢ Re \ } Re Metals Ci Metals 
( ’ ( - | Paint nd Oi; Timbe Testing 
— 
\ I HE FA ‘ PO! 
s M s in | a 
Tye } + 
} e Ne Boek-en S 
S H Pape page 
O t ‘ t D language, t report has been 
t é to | t ternational Association for Rubber 
i ( ‘ Net , Se Yndiies I eight 
ipt ) er Ma Ket nd 
| j [Treatment Rubbe the Fact es 
Sar 1 ¢ g é }? ert Ye Plant 
tion |} Cn. 1 Met ) ‘ 
“COTTON FACTS—A COMPILATION FROM RELIABLE SOURCES 
£ the ( Dereiate Stacks Eenorts et ¢ ( ton and Cotton 
. ‘ W She « Published 
the S I ( I > e | g, New Y n 
N. ¥ ( ges ex, 4 7 es 
First publishe century ago, this 1924 edition of 
a standard work of r cotton industry cont es t 
supply much interesting and valuable data. Aside from the many 
tables of statistx the present v lume contains a review of the 
cotton season of 1923-1924, and also indicates the prospects for 


w and important feature is a combination table of daily 


spot cotton prices in New York, New Orleans, and Liverpool. 


Book Table 


‘THE STORY OF BAKELITI 
F ublished hobert L. Stil 


N. ¥. Clcth, § es, illustrate 


BY TOHN KIMBERLY MUMFORD 
n ¢ 461 Eighth avenu New York, 


by 82 inches. 








In the twelve chapters of this little volume the author traces 


the history of bakelite from prehistoric ages to the discovery in 


1907 by Dr. L. H. Baekeland of the process of manufacture. The 

many present-day uses of the product are pointed out, the last 
e i ° i . 

chapter of the volume being entitled “The Wartime Story of 


Bakelite—Radio and the Airplane 


Recent Articles Relating to Rubber 


Note of the Theory of Vuleanization. The physical effect 
f vulcanization is in part the outward manifestation of a chemical 
change in the rubber hydrocarbon, this change being induced by 


the chemical action of the sulphur on a relatively small proportion 


the rubber The induced reaction can hardly be other than a 
polymerization of the remaining caoutchouc molecules. Such poly- 
merization of a hydrocarbon is not novel. The idea of an induced 

eaction is agreement with the relative results of vulcanization 
by the customary method using ordinary sulphur and by the very 





methods involving the application of reagents which yield 





he highly active nascent sulphur 


he “rubber sulphide,” as 


The question then arises as to whether t 
the reaction product of sulphur with a small proportion oi the 


ntly be termed, has any further influence on 











he rubber. The answer appears to be a decided affirmative. The 
main effect of vulcanization indeed appears to be due to this.—D. F. 


y 4], 


s, Journa the Society of Chemical Industry, March 6, 
1925, 106T—108T. 

Vulecanization and Accelerators. Part II. Natural and mineral 
Serial—André Dubosc, Rubber Age, New York, 


February 25, 1925, 335-6, March 10, 1925, 370-371 


accelerators 


“Hector’s Bases” as Accelerators of Vuleanization. and the For- 
mation of Elastic “Sulphur.” Hector’s reaction for the production 


of basic compounds by the action of oxidizing agents, such as 






hydrogen peroxide, on aromatic thiocarbamides if applied to mono- 
phenylthiocarbamide yields a crystalline substance, m.p. 181 de- 
grees ( 

This is a good accelerator of vulcanization, particularly if used 

con tion with zinc oxide. The corresponding compound ob 
tained from mon tolylthiocarbamide is an even more active ac 
celerat but those derived from s-diphenylthiocarbamide (thio- 
carbanilide di-o-tolylthiocarbarmide, and a-phenyl-8-methylthio- 


arbamide are of negligible effect. The possibility arises that the 


known activity of mono-substituted derivatives of thiocarbamide as 
accelerators may be due to their convertibility into Hector’s bases. 
The elementary sulphur liberated in Hector’s reaction is first ob- 
tained as a colloidal dispersion, but later undergoes coagulation to 
un elastic mass comparable with the elastic sulphur of Iredale.— 
F. Romani and C. Pelizzola, Le Caoutchouc et la Gutta Percha, 


1925, 25, 12,506-7 


Size and Character of Grams of Non-Metallic Mineral Fillers.— 

W. M. Weigel, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Technologic Paper, 296, 
1924. 
Discussion of the 
requirements of insulating varnishes for the electrical industry, and 
the processes for production of varnish film—H. C. P. Weber, 
The Rubber A London, March, 1925, 31-32 


The Mechanism of the Formation of Thiocarbanilide.— Stanley 


Chemical Problems in Insulating Varnishes. 











James C. Snedker, Journal of the Societ 


February 20, 1925, 74T—76T 


Chemical Industry, 
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The Calender in the Rubber Industry. A review of the develop- 
ment and use of the calender for rubber working. The methods 

use described include sheet rubber production, friction opera- 
ions, cord insulation, wet friction methods, profiling tire treads 
ind figuring uppers, soles and matting. Calender grain, roll speeds 
nd stock shrinkage are also discussed.—W. G. Martin. Illustrated 
paper read before the Institution of the Rubber Industry, February 

1925. The Rubber Age, London, March, 1925, 21-31. 

The Acceleration of Vulcanization, Part I. An accelerator can 

defined as a substance which, added to a rubber-sulphur mix, 


reduces the time necessary for vulcanization. It could not be de 
scribed as a catalyst, there being little doubt that most accelera- 

rs take part in the reaction irreversibly. A more apt definition 
would be that an accelerator is a substance which, added to a 
rubber-sulphur mix, gives a vulcanized product with better prop- 
erties than would be obtained from the same mix without its use 
he advantages gained by using accelerators are: shortening of the 





time of cure, improving the mechanical properties and aging quali 
ties of the vulcanizate, reduction of “blooming” to a minimum, 
vulcanizing at low temperature, softening of the mix, and a lessen- 
ng of the variability of raw rubber—W. J. S. Naunton, Manches 

er Section, Society of Chemical Industry, February 5, 1925. 

4 Car Manufacturer’s Experiences with Balloon Tires.— 
E. A. De Waters. Journal of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, March, 1925, 342-344. 

Paranitrophenol as a Mould Preventive. Part III. A series of 
repe and smoked sheet rubbers in the preparation of which a 
small quantity of P. N. P. was used as a mould preventive were 
tested in a pure rubber-sulphur mix in the presence of accelerators 
The results of the tests indicated that P. N. P. has no harmful 
effect on the vulcanization rate of rubber—H. P. Stevens, Bulle- 
tin of the Rubber Growers’ Association, February, 1925, 109-110. 


Investigations of the Coagulation of Latices—R. Audubert, 
Revue Générale des Colloides, December, 1924, 353-361. Illus- 
trated 

Rubber in Indo-China. Detailed history of the production of 
rubber in Indo-China; the different wild rubber producing lianas ; 
experiments in the cultivation of various rubber yielding plants; 
methods of exploitation, preparation, and the present state of 
Hevea culture in Indo-China.—L. Carton, Bulletin Economique de 
Indochine No. 167, IV, 1924, 349-449; tables, graphs, illustra- 
tions, references, index, map. 


Accelerators. (German.) <A review of the literature and pat 
ents on vulcanization accelerators covering 137 references to the 


f the subject—Dr. L. Stoll, Gummi Zeitung, March 6 


MEETING AND DINNER OF N. A. W. M. D. 
Egmont L. Frankel, of Frankel Bros., Ltd., Toronto and Mon 
treal, Canada, was elected president of the National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers, Inc., at the twelfth annual meeting, held 
n March 18, in the Hotel Astor, New York, N. Y. Other offi- 
first vice-president; G. H 





s elected were: Henry Lissberger 
Rady, second vice-president; and E. B. Friedlander, of the Lowen- 


hal Co., third vice-president. 
The Scrap Rubber Division met on March 17, and E. B. Fried- 
lander was chosen chairman for the coming year. Lack of co- 


peration by reclaimers was discussed and it was decided to bring 
his matter to the attention of the Rubber Reclaimers’ Division of 
the Rubber Association of America. 
More than 600 members and guests attended the twelfth annual 
linner of the association on the evening of March 18, at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, N. Y., which brought the two-day convention 
a fitting close. Good fellowship, songs and speeches marked 
this dinner as one of the most enjoyable in the association’s history. 


REPLETE WITH INFORMATION FOR RUBBER MANUFACTURERS.—H. 


" 
Pearson's “Crude Rubber and Compounding Ingredients.” 


New Trade Publications 

“ELIMINATION OF WASTE, SIMPLIFIED PRAcTICE: WuatT It Is 
and What It Offers,” is an illustrated bulletin prepared by the 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. This publication 
contains important data under the two heads: “General: Services 
Offered by the Division of Simplified Practice of the Department 
of Commerce,” and “Detailed Summary of Examples in the Appli- 
cation of Simplified Practice.” Rubber heels are among the com- 
modities mentioned as being at present in process of simplification. 

SPECIFICATIONS AND DATA CONCERNING FALK-BIBBY FLEXIBLE 
couplings are being published in an illustrated bulletin prepared 
by The Falk Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Two ILLUSTRATED BULLETINS DESCRIPTIVE OF TWO SPECIAL TYPES 
of speed transformers are being sent out by The Poole Engineering 
& Machine Co., Baltimore, Maryland, manufacturer of gears and 
power transmission machinery for rubber manufacturers. 


‘HANDBOOK FOR THE Use oF Hycore” IS AN ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
describing a special type of brake lining produced by The Man- 
hattan Rubber Manufacturing Co., Passaic, New Jersey. 


\ FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ENTITLED “MECHANICAL AND 
Molded Rubber Goods of the Highest Quality” indicates some of 
the many lines produced by The Cincinnati Rubber Manufacturing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ONE OF THE SPECIAL TRADE INFORMATION BULLETINS ISSUED BY 
the Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., and entitled 
“Planning Salesmen’s Territories” will be of interest to all manu- 
facturers. 

\N INTERESTING CALENDAR FOR 1925, PUBLISHED MAINLY IN THE 
Chinese language, has been received from the Sin Kuo Min Press, 
120 Cross street, Singapore, Straits Settlements 


[IN AN ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ENTITLED “THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
in Edinburgh—A Review,” is published a lecture delivered some 
10onths ago by W. A. Williams before the Royal Scottish So- 
ciety of Arts, Edinburgh, Scotland. Mention is made of the 
activities of the leading rubber organizations of the city, par- 
ticularly the North British Rubber Co., Limited. 

THE FOLLOWING HOUSE ORGANS HAVE BEEN RECEIVED DURING THE 
last few days: “Mohawk Messenger” and broadside from The 
Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; “Dunlop Merchant News” 
and “Pure Para” from the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co., Buffalo, 
New York; and “The Wingfoot Clan” from the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Interesting Letters from Our Readers 
Status of D. P. G. Litigation 
fo THE EDITOR :— 

Dear Sir: Regarding the accelerator litigation that was so 
rrominently before the rubber industry a few years ago, I can 
state that from my company’s viewpoint the litigation is far from 
settled and that it has been actively progressing since the last 
decision rendered by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 

ircuit. 

fter a thorough examination of the record of the previous trial 
and after giving careful consideration to the defense set up by our 
opponent, we decided to bring up the case in another circuit and 
thus endeavor to get it to the Supreme Court of the United States 
for a final hearing. 

Therefore, some time ago we entered suit against the Corona 
Cord Tire Corporation, East Butler, Pennsylvania, charging direct 
infringement, and we expect this case will come to trial during 
June of this year. 

New York, N. Y Henry S. Dory, 
March 25, 1925 Pres. Dovan Chemical Corp. 
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Customs Appraisers’ Decisions The Obituary Record 
Cus nner res utomobiles 19 ollector : . , 
, Inner Tires for Automobiles (T. D. 40619). Colle: Son of Well-Known Rubber Man 
of | New York. Decided January 14, 1925 7 . 
1 . ; oT Friends and business associates of Wilmer Dunbar learned with 
y esil ibes, « g ' Ide cushior : ; 
¢ , cep regret the de n March 10 from pneumonia of his 
Lyi ind ipx € ( fe ve at. i 
1, 2 92? second son, Wilmer C. Dunbar, 
. paragrapn ; iriil act f 1922 1 t es ; 
, 7 N this occurring at the home of his 
( \ +/ \ } 
D parents n Tremont avenue 
- Greensburg, Pennsylvania. Young 
Pr - - ) M Vi ( - 
Mr. D ir was born in 1904 
Akron, O ind was educate ’ 
| the si ls of Greensburg and at 
te College, Easton, w 
. ~ i member of the Si 
I { ty k the past 
{ ( R79 T) S e | ad been c mnected 
()2 D. 4014 
$694 ‘ ’ he engineering department of the 
' Westinghouse Electric & Manufa 
, g Co., East Pittsburgh, Penn- 
me Mr. Dunbar’s many 
. ; ends recognized him as possess- 
. - ¢ ittractive personality ar 
. ‘ 40 dD t 7? ~ : : 
t Wilmer C. Dunbar vh ideals 
va t 1 | 1414 t I i 1922, ire clal 
< tect nder paragray US pe t 
Up Sullivan, G. A. On the authority of | Pot Factory Superintendent for Many Years 
Ar é& Ut. 4% t App s T. D. 40268) the t I rle ' ; , - : 
Tae Elwyn Church Fish, for the past six years night superintendent 
in \ el lutiahle i paragrapl " . an - 2 
. . - + : 9 f the Essex Rubber (¢ Trenton, New Jersey, died at his home 
505 \ me 4, \ U, page 2 : . . . 7 n - 
S vood Park, Yonkers, New York, on January 31, 1925, 
N TOO) 1.—F ¢ II8I—G \ Bra “x | NA ifter an illness of about seven weeks 
Y Born Hope, Maine, September 12, 1861, he was educated in 
H \oOUCHES.—D ctures of the public schools of Malden, Massachusetts, and began his business 
5 per ce 1 valorem g 1440, tariff \etna Rubber Co., Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 
v 2 laimed dutiable as n fact I ew with the Cable Rubber Co. in the same suburb of 
it under paragraph 1439 Bos In 1897 he accepted a position as foreman of the calender 
( McClelland, G. A. Fre t r n e Nati 1 India Rubber Co., Bristol, Rhode 
- found that the , 1905 was appointed assistant superintendent, which 
d shhe ¢ 
14 met \ 47_ N me t fter he was superintendent of the Elkhart 
11 Works, Elkhart, Indiana, and was then connected with the 
: P & Rubber M cturing ( Brooklyn, New York 
: B70U st ~ l e Hodgm Rubber Co., Tuckahoe, New 
> ; ¢ g World War was division superintendent 
\ es dey ent 
I Mr. | past master of Elliot Lodge, F. & A. M.., 
n I lassac etts, and later affiliated with St. Alban’s 
> SG ge, } B R e Islar He was also a member 
IV P. B. O. Elks, No. 425, El t, Indiana 
g t H vife and daughter. Burial was at Hope 
é ( x Hope, Maine 
( rT ’ 
. fel State ( Death of W. E. Roberts 
D : A coe 
. ‘ \ erts, plant superintendent of the Hodgman Rubber 
\ ge 2? ; ‘ail ee A ey — > bt ; 1 | 
, , é e Paramount Rubber Consolidated, bot! 
Puck N. ¥., died on March 24, 1925. Full obituary will 


RCHASING AGENTS’ CONVENTION 


} li # >» \fay Ss 





ne Maal un. Milwaukee. Wisconsis NATIONAL TIRE DEALERS’ ANNUAL CONVENTION 
ition of Purchasing Agent Committees he next annual convention of the National Tire Dealers’ As- 
rations for this event, and all who plar sociation will be held in St. Louis, Missouri, November 17-19 
‘ neral chairman, Walter H. Wenzel, The committee in charge of arrangements is the Associated Tire 
g Co., 935 Clinton street, Milwauke: Dealers of St. Louis; chairman, S. L. Chorlins, 3908 Washington 
exhibit esiring exhibition space boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri. All tire dealers are respectfully 
the nve xecutives lor such space requested to attend, whether they are members of the association 





or not. 
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News of the American Rubber Trade 


Rubber Industry Outlook 


errHeE rubber industry in its leading lines is operating at full 
capacity. In the tire division full schedules have been main 
tained since the beginning of the year, with no immediate 
prospect of reduction. The volume of business done in tires thus 
far this year exceeds that for the same period since 1920. Tire 
dealers’ stocks in all sections are low and require prompt replen 
ishment in view of early spring buying by the motoring public. 

Several of the large tire plants in the Akron district have in- 
augurated increased manufacturing facilities and are operating on 
three eight-hour shifts. The output of this center has already 
risen to 120,000 tires daily and will soon exceed 125,000 as the 
increase of capacity becomes fully effective. 

The opinion has been expressed by the head of one of the largest 
tire companies that 1925 will prove to be one of the best years in 
the history of the rubber and automobile industries in view of the 
growing demand for cars and tires. 

\uthorities in the rubber industry predict that a general advance 
in tire prices must come in the near future because of the increase 
in crude rubber and cotton prices. Purchases in these and other 
lines of manufacturing supplies are being made cautiously 

\kron has gained preeminence as the leading producing center 
of rubber footwear; however, at present manufacturers are less 
busy than in the winter months, gaiters, light rubbers, sport and 
tennis shoes predominating in the schedules. 

The volume of business in the mechanical goods division con- 
tinues in gratifying amount, with good prospects of maintaining 
the fine record of the first two months of the year. In the lesser 
branches of the rubber trade the volume of business offered is 


generally fair 


Financial 


Dividends Declared 




















{ mit ’ = CK R te P V il € Xe ord 

Boston Woven Hose & R 
a im «a { $1.50 Mar ¢ Mar 2 
( lianConscli ( I l Mar M 2 
I tone Tire & ( P Apr 5 A l 
( il Tire & Co Pp 1 Apr M ) 
Goodrich, B. F. ¢ Pfd $1.7 Apr M 16 
G ch, B. F. ( Pfd $1.75 J 1 June 15 
G lyea Tire & Rt 
( 7% | Pfd. $1 Ay 2 

G ea Tire & Ru ( Pr. Pfd q Ay M 2 
G year Tire & Rubber ( 

( ’ Pfd q AT 1 Mar. 16 
( € I & R r ( 

California Pf A Apr 1 Mar. 1 
( ‘ I R 

Canad | \y 1 
G r Tire R er ( 

Car Pfd 1 q 1 
Miller Rubbe ( Con $1 5 Apr. 10 
oO ( I e { Cor 1 ) Mar 1 
( Cus Tire ¢ “x” Pid. 1 2 Mar 1 
> ng R ci Cc Pf $2 15 Apr s 
S erling Rubber C Pt $24 5 Ma 5 
Ss it R ri ( P $24 Tune 5 

New York Stock Exchange Quotations 
March 23, 1925 

: High Last 
E a : 
I 1 7 79! 79% 
{ 50 5 4 
(x er, {| 7 37% 93 93% 
Ke com 14% 14% 14% 
Ke er, ¢ 2% 2% 2% 
Le ( 12% 12% 12% 
United States Rubber, com 36% 35 35% 
United States Rubber, Ist pfd. (4 95 94 94 


Akron Rubber Stock Quotations 


Quotations of March supplied by Otis & ( Cleveland, Ohio. 


Last Sale Bid Asked 

Firestone com pees . 110 105 109% 
Firestone Ist pfd.... 100% 100 100% 
Firestone 2nd pid 98 IS 99 
General com. ...... 240 - 240) 
General pfd. ...... 101 99% 
Goodrich com 38} a 
Goodrich pfd. ..... : 95% - - 
Gcodyear com. V. T. ¢ 26% 26% 29 
Goodyear pfd. V. T. C 93% 
Goodyear pr. pfd. V. T. ¢ 107% ° 
Miller con wet 112 112 : 
Miller pfd. er 103 103 104 
sar com . ° . b 
Star pfd pias 30 : 
“Swinehart com. . : . 10 ° 

t 4 1 


Victor ccm 
\ tor pfd 


“Unlisted securities 


Rubber Company Reports 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


For the year ended December 31, 1924, The B. F. 


Co. reports net sales amounting to $109,817,685, as against $107,- 


Goodrich 
092,730 for the preceding year. Net profits, after depreciation, 
interest and deduction of a contingency reserve of $1,000,000, 
ut before ‘Federal taxes, were $8,822,504, as against $3,025,- 
383 for the preceding year. All indebtedness to banks, amounting 
to $8,500,000 at the end of 1923, was entirely liquidated out of the 
profits of the year 1924. 

The balance sheet shows total assets and liabilities of $84,885,- 
891. Current assets were $43,986,314, and current liabilities, $3,- 
412,856. Real estate and plant value is fixed at $30,514,130 after 

Inventories of $19,921,765 compare with $24,390,647 
at the end of 1923. Accounts and notes receivable amounted to 
$19,710,752, and cash, $4,037,454. Bills and accounts payable total 
$2,649,832. Surplus was $17,609,966 as compared with $11,106,- 


949 the preceding year 


depreciation 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
For the year ended December 31, 1924, the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. reports sales, exclusive of subsidiary companies, 
5,323,174, as against $106,026,109 for the preced- 





ing year. The total combined sales of the Akron, California and 
Canadian Goodyear companies and foreign branches were $128,777,- 
719, as against $127,880,082 for the preceding year. Net profits 
f the Akron company before interest and other charges, but after 
illowance 1 Federal taxes, were $17,3¢ 3,162, as against $12, 
720,127 for the preceding year. After interest and all charges the 
net balance carried to surplus was $12,161,540, against $6,507,245 
the preceding year. The total surplus was $22,798,576, against 
$11,786,136 at the end of 1923. 

The balance sheet shows total assets and liabilities of $164,- 
125, Current assets were $59,647,342, and current liabilities, 
$6,785,767 Pre perty accounts after de preciation are fixed at $49,- 
065,268. Inventories amounted to $31,051,512; accounts and notes 


rece ivable, $11,954,709 ; cash, $11,494,120. 


$5,309,525. 


Accounts payable totaled 


Of the bonds, debentures and prior preference stock aggregating 
$87,402,500 issued at the time of the company’s reorganization 
on March 1, 1921, $24,152,500 has been retired through sinking 
funds and purchase. In addition the company held on December 31, 


1924, $4,247,500 principal or par amount of debentures and prior 


preference stock, so that the total reduction from the peak debt 
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The Fisk Rubber Co. 


vet l the Fisk Rubber Co. for the fiscal year ended 
On 1924, amounted to $52,946,531. Operating profits 
ciat , terest and othe ges were $3,136,664, as 
ig $2,583,613 f the te n hs ended October 31 J 4 
\ r edera taxes $2,736,664 wa carried 
t lus $8,348,770. The mpa! 
bar ndebtedness. Unit sales increased 


ASSETS 





LIABILITIES 
. ‘ 
\ 
i oo 
Reser 7 
i ” 
F 744,68 
Q 84.10 
$47,454,966 74 
The United States Rubber Co. 
According the thirty-third annual report of the United States 


Rubber Co. for the year ended December 31, 1924, sales were 
172,214,353, a decrease of $14,047,028 as compared with 1923. 
This decrease was principally in waterproof footwear and partly 
in mechanical goods. Tire sales and profits showed a marked 
improvement 
Net income 


debtedness, but 


plants 


from operations, before interest on the funded in- 
after all other charges including depreciation of 


amounted to $13,783,905. Interest on funded indebtedness 


totaled $4,715,870, 
charges 

Dividends on the 
ing surplus for th 
estimated at $700 
1924, amounted to 
end of tl 

During the year 
indebtedness throu 
funded indebtedness 


Dece mber 31, ] 








124, 


leaving net income of $9,068,035, 
preterred stock amounted to $5,227,518, lea 
e year of $3,840,517, subject to Federal taxes 
10. The consolidated surplus of December 
$34,178,466, compared with $32,584,590 at 


he preceding year 


the retired $947,000 of 


ation of 


company 
gh the 


utstandi 


its 
sinking funds. 
is reported as $84,078,800 
bank loans amounted to $31,490,000, having 





oper 














been reduced from $61,205,000, the high point, on November 
1920, entirely in the regular course of business, there having be¢ 
special financing during the period for the purpose 
placing nk loans, and thus providing in a more permanent 
m carrying a part of the company’s inventories and othe: 
rrent assets, the directors authorized, on February 25, 1925, 
sue $30,000,000 of 614 per cent serial gold notes, which have 
een sold to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. These serial notes mature 
fifteen annual installments $2,000,000 each from March 1, 192¢ 
Mar 1, 1940, in addition to which the company has the righ 
March 1, 1930, or on any semi-annual interest date thereafter, to 
re all of any one or more of the maturities then outstan 
[his note issue does not increase the indebtedness of the 
t will place it in a better position to continue the 
( f its indebtedness in the Qular coursée f its opera- 
consolidated generai balance sheet follows 
ASSETS 
\ e f st $ 
900 94999 
} S57 7.945 5 
S g < $40.140,290.70 
Tot t Se $119,779,92 7 
| ts s | r t luding er planta 
¢ eorve r t 83.81 4 
Notes C r $ t« € 
s secure , _— 6,521,935.77 
( f I S. R. ¢ i¢ € ce < itracts 
ts : 2,081,086.49 
~ . € g s f S R. Ce 
h is ry 6.887 5.23 
Pre leferred assets 3,866,124.24 
Tota sset $322.9 7 ).01 
LIABILITIES, RESERVES AND CAPITAL 
Ba loans : $31.490.000.00 
A unts payable 2 accept € 
able f mpc e rubber 14,307,614.74 
Da céabecsdnekadaedees «+++ $45,797,614.74 
; 84,078,800.00 
$2,268,157.92 
rere Te 2,237 ,635.82 
eterre s a 
1.302.200.00 
a se coven eect eeaeneens 
Id by subsidiary 








$65,110,000.00 





Capital sto« ’ athw cad need mate : 81,000,000.00 
Minority—Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., 
Ltd stock 273,600.00 
Total capital stock....... enbeewkese $146,383,600.00 
Fixed surpluses—subsidiary companies : 6,709,275.22 
Surplus (subject to final determinatior f 
Federal taxes for years subsequent to 1917). 34,178,466.31 
Total capital stock and surpluses.................- 187,271,341.53 
Total liabilities, reserves and capital................ $322,955,750.0 


The company had 
note of the Beacon Falls 
the United 
July 27, 192 


a contingent 


liability of $2,800,000 as endorser of a 
Rubber Shoe Co., which company is operated by 


States Rubber Co. under a management agreement entered into 
> 
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The Miller Rubber Co. 

For the year ended December 31, 1924, The Miller Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, reports net earnings of $2,216,878.64, and a net 
addition to surplus of $1,531,311.36, thus increasing the company’s 
Current 
$11,807,044.63 and current liabilities, including $340,832.00 for pre- 
ferred dividends paid March 1, 1925, were $3,469,283.07. All de- 
ferred dividends on the preferred stock have been paid and a 
dividend of $1.50 per share was declared on the common stock for 


surplus from $799,577.25 to $2,330,888.61. assets were 


un 


the first quarter of 192 
During the past four years the company has expended $4,000,000 
for plant improvements and cost-reducing projects, and with im- 


proved conditions should be able to continue a profitable business 


during 1925. There is now no bank indebtedness, while from a 
deficit of $1,290,604.30 on December Si. 1921, the organization 


has increased its surplus to $2,330,888.61. 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation 


The annual report of the Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation for 


the year ended December 31, 1924, shows net sales of $12,586 
370.85 as compared with $9,390,397.22, an increase in 1924 over 
1923 of $3,195,973.63. The net loss after depreciation and interest 
was $234,472.87, the surplus at the close of the year being $1,953,- 





085.53. The rep eflects the expense required to carry out the 
plan for unification of the Lee Tire & Rubber Co. and the Republic 
Rubber Co., which has already materially reduced operating costs 


The General Tire & Rubber Co. 


Akron, Ohio, for 1924 








Sales f the General Tire & Rubber Co 
were $13,152,000, an increase of 50 per cent over last year, while 
net ts of $1,500,000 represented an increase of 25 per cent 
Balance Sheet, November 30, 1924 
ASSETS 
if 
$478,025.28 
PE GUD cccccccccecses ie 30,700.00 
Buildings F $4 34.71 » k 
ess reserve tor epreciatior 5,643.41 386,791.30 
Machinery 580,138.69 
Less reserve for depre tior 217,243 362,895.33 
Automobiles .......... 56,209.70 2 
ess reserve for depreciatior 31,264.40 24,945.30 


fixtures. . ‘ 34,344.12 
26,001.10 


Furniture and 
Less reserve for depreciati 





Total fixed 


SE cnagdequecneseenecesesées 1.00 
Deferred: ‘ . 
Inventory supplies 9,714.09 ss 
4,760.46 14,474.55 


Unexpired insurance 





5,387,877.02 


Total assets 





LIABILITIES 

Accounts payable and payroll $348,416.46 bs 
Excise tax ‘accrued Wass 16,600.90 365,017.36 
Reserve for local taxes 50,000.00 
Reserve for branch taxes.. 12,000.00 
R’s’ve fer compensation insurance 24,455.48 : 
Reserve for burglary insurance. . 13,938.03 100,393.51 
Capital stock— 

Preferred $1,250,000.00 

Treasury 201,700.00 1,048,300.00 

Common ...... 2,500,000.00 

Treasury 504,600.01 1,995,400.00 3,043,700.00 





Surplus 





Total liabilities including capital and surplus............++. 





Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Net sales of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. fer the fiscal 
year ended October 31, 1924, amounted to $85,610,004, as com- 
pared with $77,583,149 for the preceding year. Net profits after 


depreciation, interest and other charges, but before Federal taxes, 
$8,116,689. After providing for Federal taxes and pre- 


dividends the 


were 
net profit applicable to the common stock 
} 


ferred 
yank indebtedness, as 
on October 31, 


was $17 per share. The company has no | 
amounting to $31,355,000 


compared with loans 

















1920. The balance sheet follows: 
ASSETS 
Ca deposit in banks and on hand.......... $4,445,366.89 
Re les 
Customers’ notes and acce $ 447 .2¢ 
Cus ers’ accounts, less e for 
COUMS, ClO. -ccccccsoccsesesesece 8,404,810.28 
Cont ed and allied « nies 794,221.57 
Misce e¢ ts lvances 132.68 ) 
_- 83,161.31 
Invent es 
Finis 1 I in pre ss 1s 1 sur lies 492.95 
T} j estone Pa I ( 
Hous and lot accounts receivable, unsold 
re t $4,084,059.14 
Less here s 
05,171.91 
Other ¢ 
D office F S of 
ipl s Ss sé 82 
D.C ctnideuscndeens ekukwnnennedaeein 5,012,946.15 
S ) 
S 68 7.50 
—_——_————- 726,597.50 
Treas S 
Preierre | r share chase COS ccccccece 784.74 
Real estate, { ts, e 
I » 3 i 4 ne me less a wance 
for de clat a ar MTT TTT TTT ee 2 8 78 
Veterre ges 
Prepaid insurance i taxes...... $113,560.03 
Mis s eferred items........ 345,678.08 
nile $59,238.11 
»°44,616.34 
LIABILITIES 
Acc t yabl 
| rchane s ot $3.584.605.¢ 
Customers es 52,234.62 
—_——— - 636,840.25 
Accrue CUED: | 6 .0.6:0 6.650040 0h000 we 44S 04645 OES 6464S E ORES CS 346.04 
I € 
Fe s € contingencies 00.00 
Cz 
0 
¢ 00 
1,548,800.00 
— $8,451,200 
cur t 
000.00 
$ ) ).00 
87,2 ) 
- —_ 8,912,800.00 
Cc 
$3.7 ).00 
eT TITT 212,290.00 
-_— 3,537,710.00 


20,901,710.00 


umulative of Firestone- 








0.00) 
eceeeccccsveenncceesesese $1 0,000.0 
29.600.00 
- — 970,400.00 
Surplus 
General surplus ........ $30,247,5; 
Insurance account surplus..............+++. 1,467,790.03 


31,715,320.05 


$58,844,616.34 





UNITED STATES MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATION IN 1924 


According to compilations prepared by the Bureau of Public 
Roads of the United States Department of Agriculture, there were 
during the past year 17,591,981 motor cars and trucks registered 
in the United States, this figure representing an increase of 16.6 
per cent over the year previous. The total included 15,371,570 
private passenger cars, 2,131,332 motor trucks, and 89,079 taxis, 
buses, hire. Aside from this there were 153,925 


motorcycles registered. 


and cars for 
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The Rubber Trade in the East and South 


toh! 


Rubber tile flooring has been taken on by many plants and com- 
petition has seriously reduced the price of the goods. 

Heel plant capacity is largely in excess of requirements. At 
least four large leather shoe plants are already making their own 
requirements of rubber heels. This has emphasized competition 

r the remainder of the trade. Two other influences are opera- 


t* + ¢ 


ve to the same end; namely, more automobile riding and less 
walking reduces the wear on heels and decreases the need for heel 


replacement, and also the many cheap shoes made induce working 


people with good wages to forego shoe repair bills and purchase 


[he insulated wire plants are busy on old orders and looking 


| 


ahead for new, which are slow in coming in. In telephone wires 


and lamp cord, production is heavy. 

Rubber sundries plants are generally on part time except for 
sheet gum, sheetings and other specialties. Mechanical goods 
plants are busy on their seasonal lines and have fair business on 
general lines 

Eastern and Southern Notes 

Paul Elbogen & Co., Inc., 24-26 Stone street, New York, N. Y., 
crude rubber dealer, announces that Clarence H. Low has been 
elected vice-president and treasurer of that concern. Mr. Low 
is well known in the industry, having been secretary of the United 


States Rubber Reclaiming Co. and later a director of that organi- 

n, and also of the Madison Tire & Rubber Co. He retired 
from the rubber business several years ago and since then has 
levoted his attention to other business interests. He will be cor 
dially received by the rubber trade, in which he has hosts of 
friends 


39 Cortlandt street, New York, N. Y., 
i new organization, two of whose executives, Edward H. Hux- 
ley and Raymond S. Willis, were formerly officials of the United 


will handle exports and 





|. P. Ripley 1ager of the New York dis- 





ct for The Fis} ubbder , 250 West 57th street, New York, 

N. Y., succeeding Benjamin Smith. Mr. Ripley has served the 

sk organization in various capacities since 1909, having beer 

manager of the Baltimore district and later the central district, 
udquarters in Chicag 





\ new organization, capitalized at soon open its 


es in New York City under the name of the Allyn Corpora- 


tion, and will handle Self-Seal Leak-Proof inner tubes, as manu- 
factured by the H. H. Allyn Rubber Corporation, Norwich, Con- 
Executives of the new concern include Fred Patten, 


president; Louis M. Eidam, vice-president; and Sidney L. Parker, 


Following the termination of the copartnership of Sorenson & 


Nielson, John S. Sorenson will contir reign and do- 





ir export and import trade under the name of 
Sorenson & Co., Inc., 104 Pearl street, New York, N. Y 
Keller & Christensen, Inc., crude rubber brokers, announce the 
moval of their offices on March 1 to the Whitehall Building, 
Room 2742, 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
David Moffat, formerly with Balfour, Williamson & Co., is now 
ited witl J S. Rodenbough & Co.. crude rubber brokers. 
tices at 25 Beaver street, New Y« ck, N. Y 
Increasing business has resulted in a removal of the New York 
City branch of The Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, to more 





\ separate divi to be known as the engineering research 





lepartment and headed by Victor Wichum has been recently or- 
ganized at the plant of the C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing Co.., 
18-88 Thirty-third street, Brooklyn, New York. Development 





work on indicating, recording and controlling instruments and on 
l-testing instruments, etc., will be in charge of Frank Bast, R. M. 


Wilhelm, Daniel C. Day, and William C. Begeebing. 
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S. G. Belaief has been appointed sales manager in charge of the 
tire division of C. Kenyon Co., 57th street and First avenue, 
3rooklyn, New York. H. L. Kenyon, president of the organiza- 
tion, has recently returned from a successful business trip through 


the western states. 


H. Kidder, general sales manager of the Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Co., Buffalo, New York, during his southern trip arranged 
for a new wholesale distribution point in New Orleans, Louisiana. 
The spring dating business of the Dunlop company is over four 
times greater than it was a year ago 


The Goodyear Rubber Sundries, Inc., New Haven, Connecticut, 
manufacturer of rubber specialties, has purchased a building ad- 
joining its present factory, thus securing an additional floor space 
yf 60,000 square feet. The company is now moving into this 
building, and is planning to increase its present output. James A. 
Murray is president. 

A case unique in the history of Connecticut receiverships in that 
creditors have been paid in full, has involved both the Kelley Tire 
& Rubber Co. and its successor, the Martin Tire & Rubber Co., of 
New Haven, Connecticut. Albert F. Barclay, one of the receiv- 
ers, has liquidated these two concerns, sold the stock and a large 
amount of equipment and finally the land, buildings and machinery 


to the Armstrong Rubber Co., Inc., of Garfield, New Jersey. By 
this means sufficient funds were realized to pay in full all pre- 


ferred creditors as well as all general creditors, while a balance 


remains for division among the stockholders 
With new equipment and a factory addition, the Carlisle Tire & 
Rubber Co., Carlisle, Pennsylvania, will be in a position, about 





April 15, to double its present output of inner tubes, a product 


organization specializes. The present operating 





in which 

schedule of 24 hours a day will be continued during the next six 
eight months. Charles S. Moomy is president and treasurer. 

of the DeLion Tire & Rubber Corpora- 


tion, Baltimore, Maryland, has been most successful. Sales con- 


The first business year 


nections increased 1,000 per cent, and several production improve- 
ments were completed, while the factory output is greater than 

any time in the history of the organization. Two full shifts 
re now being maintained. E. E. Harrington is vice-president 

The Lawson Rubber & Manufacturing Co., Inc., 1329 Plowman 
avenue, Dallas, Texas, manufactures blow-out shoes and various 
tire accessories and supplies reclaimers with dykes or rubber scrap 
The organization is considering installing a reclaimed rubber plant 
Executives include: J. R. Lawson, president; E. Robert Lawson, 
vice-president; and B. H. Abbott, secretary 

Extensive alterations at the plant of the Milstead Manufacturing 
Co., Conyers, Georgia, specializing in hose duck and tire fabrics, 
to the carding and spinning 


n 
/ 


will include a 10,000 square feet additio 
’ 500 square feet for addi- 


rooms; another enlargement providing 
tional looms; a new testing department; a new turbine to replace 
the former water wheels; and the complete electrification of the 


entire plant. Thomas J. Callaway is vice-president and general 


George A. Gomperts is now in charge of the Lambert Trublpruf 
‘o., Inc., Atlanta, Georgia, an organization which handles 
goods manufactured by the Lambert Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 


Ohio 


The Riverside Manufacturing Co., Moultrie, Georgia, specializ- 
ng in the manufacture of lettered tire covers, has steadily increased 
its sales during the last three years, and has now equipped a thor- 
oughly modern plant for the production of these goods. W. J 


Vereen is president and treasurer. 


George C. Kloss, for several years associated successively with 
the Republic and Gillette organizations, has been appointed sales 
manager of the Carolina Rubber Co., Salisbury, North Carolina. 


The Rubber Trade in New Jersey 


There has been a decided improvement in all lines of manu- 
factured rubber goods during the past month and the New Jersey 
manufacturers are optimistic over the future and are looking for 
a good spring and summer season, 

Orders for tires and tubes have increased at all the Trenton 
plants, one concern reporting that it is far behind in filling orders, 
even after increasing working hours. Another tire manufactur- 
ing concern has started up again after having been closed for 
several weeks. At the hard rubber plants it was said that the out- 
put in all lines was increasing. The Trenton mechanical goods 
factories are also running to capacity, and there has been an 
increase in the production of rubber cloth. Tire manufacturers 
are looking for an increase in prices because of the advance in 


the cost of crude rubber and fabrics. 


Brighton Mills Elects Executives 


The following executives were elected at the annual meeting 
of the stockholders of Brighton Mills, Passaic, New Jersey, an 
organization specializing in tire fabrics: William L. Lyall, chair- 
man of the board of directors; Henry J. Haigh, president and 
treasurer; and Thomas M. Gardner, secretary and manager of 
sales department. Mr. Lyall has for many years been president 
of the organization, while Mr. Haigh has for the past two years 





been treasurer. According to official reports, the Brighton organi 
zation is considering a plan for moving part of the plant to the 
South 


Sale of Bergougnan Authorized 








Sale of the assets of the Bergougnan Rubber ( Prenton, New 
Jersey, at an upward price of $250,000 free and clear of all liens 
was ordered by Judge William N. Runyon in the nited States 
District C at Newark on the application of counsel for 
Charles E. Stokes, receiver for the bankrupt firm The sale is 
expected to take place some time in April 

The plant is not to be sold for less than $250,000 and will either 
be disposed of in its entirety or in two parcels, the real estate and 


the mechanical equipment 


New Jersey Notes 
The plant of the Spartan Rubber Co., Yardville, New Jersey, 
has been sold to a Trenton syndicate headed by Michael Gilinsky, 
for $49,250. The plant was erected several years ago by the Zee 
Zee Rubber Co., which went it 
purchased by Newman Brothers, New York, who changed the 


name to the Spartan Rubber Co. 


to the hands of a receiver and was 





Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, manu- 
facturer of druggists’ sundries, has just closed a successful busi- 
ness year. The concern has some good sized orders on hand, and 
H. W. Roberts, president of the company, says the prospects are 
good for a busy summer 

While the Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, is busy 
again, business during the past month slowed up ae little. Off- 
cials are anticipating a busy summer in soles and heels 

The Globe Rubber Tire Manufacturing Co., Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, has appointed R. J. Biery to cover the territory in and around 
Shamokin, Scranton and Allentown, Pennsylvania. Mr. Biery 


ill continue to live in Philadelphia and will handle Globe tires 

The Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., manufacturer of hard rubber 
goods exclusively, reports improved conditions in all the depart 
ments, with bright prospects for the coming summer. 

The Combination Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, is again in 
active production and is operating to capacity, with good sized 
tickets on balloon tires and heavy duty tires. The concern has 
begun the manufacture of a new flap tread tire which is expected 
to give much longer wear. The company is far behind in orders 
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al t more tires and tubes this year than any year i The Rubber Trade in Rhode Island 
ts hist 
Business during March was a continuance of conditions similar 
> _- * to those that have pertained among the rubber manufacturing con- 
1 I ‘ , g to capa cerns of this state for some time past, although there appears to 
excep : — be reasonable promise of some improvement in the early future. " 
ture ' sins mes OC ae oe All the footwear plants are still working on part-time schedules, 
( ton, New Jersey, but the production so far exceeds the demand that a few days’ 
D 1 weeks behind work replenishes any depletions that may be made in stocks. 
will shortly The tire plants are slightly more active, while those concerns | 
manufacturing druggists’ sundries, novelties and specialty goods 
uae trasinese eport a more stable schedule and a larger showing on orders. But 
even these are not what they should be at the period, considering 
, the long interval of curtailment, greater or less, according to tl 
completed different plants \ few plants in the ged in making 
a 1 | ting approximate! some exclusive specialty are reported to be operating on full tin 
3 } t t tor higt ind capacitv schedules, some even running overtime and some with 
\ Steel Hose & R da night shifts 
; = National on Part Time 
ng 
Operations at the National India Rubber Co.’s plant at Bristol 
} ntinue along the lines of curtailment that have prevailed for a 
> \tg Nay nstantinople, Paris, London umber of months. In fact, the present period of part time sched 
t. Mr. I ! ger ol tles is the longest ever experienced by this company. 
. About the middle of the past month the wire division of th 
Bristol plant began a temporary operating schedule of four days 
' cet per week, the continuance of which is very indefinite, depending 
on { entirely upon future business conditions. Some 5 employes in 
\I ( partment are ected. 
, Phe s immediate change in sight in connection with the 
. es s s which is at present employing only about 2,100 per- 
4 2 7 ns, after having been operating on a shortened time.card and 
: ae $e a prodt more than a year. The present total number of 
. S ' _— persons employed at the National plant is approximately 2,500, 
x st ment at 407 Sout vhereas during prosperous times nearly twice that number are on 
Br N. J here he is handling Hood tires and the payroll. Lack of orders resultant in a great measure from 
tul adverse weather conditions, it is claimed, is responsible for the 
' ; , new store at 116 Situation 
" ‘ * Niax products are Rhode Island Notes 
The Carolina Co., which makes headlinings for the Ford Motor 
Se f Detroit, about the middle of the month shipped two com- 
Siti, eka plete carloads of their product, one to Detroit and the other to the 
a pats ial a New Jersey plant of the concern. The mill at Richmond is at 
soul a Bart - +R ss “ aoe < ee} vi present operating on a full time schedule on its day card and the 
, —_ morning he ic hack at Present indications are that the company will be forced eventually 
“r is aah: ciate om yore Mer ~ yi iar awe “et i vi to return to day and night shifts due to accumulated orders. 
but 2 , a f the “Big Four” politically in New The Columbia Narrow Fabric Co., which now operates two 
Raoes factory branches in addition to the main plant at Shannock Cen- 
; - a ae ee ter, manufacturing silk elastic webbing, is now running all its 
; nilliot ; . Fetle more than a places om @ full time schedule, with a good business demand and 
: : many weeks’ orders ahead. The silk mill, which is separate from 
¥ 4 m ace’ Hy ee Mi hd ae - > ai the main plant, has been operating ste adily since 1921, while the 
; Peace Dale plant of the concern, which was very recently taken 
: . . 7 wails - a over by the Columbia Narrow Fabric Co., and is given over en- 
- : Pye . nae i peirigie tn L-sad tirely to the manufacture of flat elastic braid, is running on a 
o . wiediin 5 ea emective capacity card both night and day 
_— Charles Tirrell, of Warren, who has been employed in the traf- 
—_ fic department of the National India Rubber Co. at Bristol for 
; sas : ; : oe : the past ten years, has resigned so as to accept a position in the 
WOMEN IN OHIO RUBBER INDUSTRY bookkeeping department of the Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. 
The 1920 census figures show that during 1920 there wer J. D. Anderson, vice-president and manager of the Chicopee 
6,705 women employed in the rubber factories of Ohio, a survey division of the Fisk Rubber Co., has been promoted to general 
of the industry including about one-third of this number. The manager of production at all six divisional plants of the corpora- 
median week’s earnings of these 2,098 women were $17.25, the tion, according to an announcement that was recently made by 
median of the 568 full-time workers being $18.55. The rubber President H. T. Dunn. Mr. Anderson, it is stated, will have 
industry has the distinction of being one of the two Ohio indus- charge of the production at the four textile plants operated by the 
tries included in the general survey in which no adult woman _ concern, located at Pawtucket and Westerly in this State, at New 
working a full week earned less than $10 3edford, Massachussetts, and at Jewett City, Connecticut, as well 
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is the two plants at Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, and at Cudahy, 
Wisconsin. 

Anthony Novielle has filed a statement at the city clerk's office 
that he is the sole owner of The Service Tire Sales Co., 453 At- 
wells avenue, Providence. 

The Centerdale Volunteer Fire Company of North Providence 
s in the market for 500 feet of double-jacketed fire hose. 

The Trinity Tire Co., 338 Broad street, Providence, is owned 
yy A. Martin, of 1 Vine street, according to information filed by 
im at the city clerk’s office. 

The Attleboro City Council makes an estimate of $1,000 for 
new hose in its annual budget now in preparation. 

[he city of Cranston is considering the purchase of 1,000 feet 
th fire companies 


of hose for each of two of its volunteer 


The Rubber Trade in Massachusetts 


Massachusetts rubber plants are busier than they have been 


1 long time Most of them are operating on full time 
*hedules, and all Malden and Chelsea are running on an 
vertime basis. 

\ quickening demand in the shoe and leather industry in 
response to Easter buying has developed, following the seasonal 
jullness of February. Rubber heel and sole output has felt the 


effect of this, likewise that of cement and shoe findings, and 
the seasonal production of canvas shoes for sports wear is well 
under way in rubber footwear plants. 

Production and sale of rubber tires continue at record levels, 





thanks to a remarkably open winter and early spring, and 
prospects are that this year’s volume of trade will break all 
records. Balloon tires are beginning to be a Massachusetts as 
well as an Ohio product. 

Mechanical rubber goods plants are busy with ample orders 
for standard goods, railway equipment and seasonal spring and 
summer lines such as garden hose, jar rings, etc. Druggists’ 
sundries are still in good demand, and this is an active season 
for makers of weatherproof clothing. Insulated wire and flooring 
production is now large in response to steadily increasing build- 
ing activities. 

Boston Automobile Show 

Another unqualified success was registered at the Boston Auto- 
mobile show held at Mechanics Building, March 7 to 14 in- 
clusive. Attendance showed no great decrease despite the dis- 
continuance this year of all trade tickets, and sales of cars are 
estimated at $1,500,000, proving that New England continues to 
be one of the best motor vehicle markets. 

Balloon tires were again an outstanding feature, practically 
every car shown including them as regular equipment. None 
of the tire manufacturers exhibited directly but tires of various 
makes were displayed by local distributers and accessory dealers. 
Lambert Trublpruf tires were shown by the J. W. Coyle Corpora- 
tion; Holmes Jacks balloon tires by the Garage & Auto Supply 
Co.: Hewett tires, tubes and accessories, Green & Sweet Co.; 
Yale tires and Allyn Self-Seal inner tubes, Hope Tire Corporation. 


Solving Balloon Tire Changeover Problems 


Many motorists have hesitated in changing to balloon tires, 
due to the expense of scrapping existing tires capable of further 
mileage and the cost of the smaller wheels required. Several 
Boston tire dealers have devised various ways to reduce the cost 
of changeovers practically to the cost of the new tires themselves. 

The Lee Tire & Rubber Co, furnishes wooden wheels free of 
charge with Lee balloon tires in sets of five. With Lee balloon 
type tires inner tubes are furnished without extra cost. 

The A-1 Tire Co., 206 Columbus avenue, and the Royal Tire 
‘Co., 300 Columbus avenue, are taking used tires in part payment 


for new tires, both high-pressure and balloons. Used tires in 


good condition are also sold at attractive prices. 


New England Tire & Rubber Co. Personnel Changes 

Following a recent meeting of the New England Tire & Rubber 
Co., Holyoke, Massachusetts, changes in executive personnel were 
announced A. T. Hopkins remains president; L. A. Laporte 


¢ 


becomes general manager and treasurer; John Kearns will con- 





tinue as production manager; while Fred Osborne, formerly asso- 

ciated with the Lee Tire & Rubber Co., is now adjuster at the 

New England company’s plant. 
With the factory now in full operation, 

continue the manufacture of chainless cord tires and Holyoke cord 

tires, and to enter upon the manufacture of | 

ness last year was most satisfactory, and an increase in production 


is contemplated for the present year. 


Chain of Tire Stores Growing 


The Central Automobile Tire 111 to 119 Staniford street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, is one of the largest organizations of its 


kind in the world. It has a chain of fourteen stores stretching 


over New England as far north as Portland, Maine, and as far 





uth as New Hi Connec Besides its retail field, a 
large amount of business is done with dealers through its whole- 
sale department. 

Organized by Charles M. Rudginsky in 1900, the business was 
incorporated in 1906 under the laws of Massachusetts. The 
officers are as follows: Louis Rudginsky, president; Harry Rud- 
ginsky, vice-president; Charles M. Rudginsky, treasurer; Eugene 


M. Schwartzenberg, secretary; Samuel M. Rachlin, director of 
sales and advertising 
Massachusetts Notes 
onorable L. D. Apsley and Mrs. Apsley spent part of the 
winter in Panama and later on in Jamaica. They are expected 
back in Hudson the latter part of April. 
E. C. Newcomb, manager of the Boston branch of the General 


Tire & Rubber Co., anticipates a much better year than in 1924, 





when his company’s sales increased 50 per cent despite limited 
factory facilities. Special attention is being given to the tire 
requirements of motor buses, as the General Cord tire is par- 
ticularly adapted to this type of service. 

Tire companies specializing in heavy duty motorbus tires are 
jubilant over the fact that Governor Fuller has signed the Brown 
bill, introduced by the legislative counsel of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, authorizing railroad companies to carry freight or pas- 
sengers by motor vehicles provided the action is approved by the 
Department of Public Utilities. This is expected greatly to in- 
crease motorbus traffic in Massachusetts. 

A new factory addition, containing about 25,000 square feet, 
has been erected for the Archer Rubber Co., Milford, Massa- 
chusetts, which is extending present production of rubber clothing, 
hospital sheeting, rubber tubing and the rubberizing of fabrics. 

E. D. Manley, manager of the Boston branch of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., believes that the year 1925 will mark a 
long step toward universal adoption of balloon tires by motorists. 
Spring dating orders for balloons have exceeded his most opti- 
mistic expectations. 

Herbert, Stretch & Kendrick, Brockton, Massachusetts, will soon 
engage in the manufacture of elastic and non-elastic narrow 
fabrics. 

E. A. McCoy, manager of the Boston branch of the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co., has recently returned from a managers’ 
conference at the factory in Cumberland, Maryland. 

Robert M. Bowen will succeed Arthur F. Townsend as president 
of Bemis Associates, Inc., Watertown. Because of the pressure 
of business, Mr. Townsend, who is also president of the Manhattan 
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me out at the Goodrich plant. The tire business so far has been en- 
a tirely satisfactory, according to officials, but Goodrich has made 








the its biggest gain in the rubber footwear and mechanical goods lines. 
is he largest footwear sales in the history of the company were 
mi recorded in the past two months 
Miller, the next largest tire producer in the district, is manu- 
Five facturing upwards of 10,000 tires a day, and the company reports 
api i big increase in orders from dealers for replacement business. 
ors Manufacturing capacity of the plant will be enlarged considerably 
by completion of an addition now under way, to cost in the neigh- 
borh 1 of $200,000 
: Equally as good business is reported by the majority of the 
ee iller companies. Both General and India, which do no original 
uipment business with the motor car manufacturers, but dis- 
# bute all their products through jobbers and retail dealers, report 
2 nusually large volume of orders received since the first of 
' the year. Sales managers of these companies state that no new 
or dealers, to speak of, are being signed up at present, all the fac 
tories’ output being distributed through regular channels. 
ton 
ing Ohio Notes 
ident C. FE. Wagner, now manager of the export department of The 
that Miller Rubber ( \kron, Ohio, had seventeen years’ experience 
in export work and international 
trade before becoming connected 
with the Miller organization. He 
has also traveled extensively, and is 
familiar with several languages 
R. D. McDowell is now president 
[he India Machine & Rubber 
Mold Co., Annadale avenue, Akron 
Ohio, an organization specializing 
the production of rubber ma 
chinery, cores and molds. D. N 
Rosen, now vice-president, was com- 
pelled to retire from the presidency 
. the pressure of other 
At the annual stockholders’ 
neeting of The Star Rubber C 
“ Inc., Akron, Ohio, the reports 
showed a gain in sales for 1924 of 
15 per cent, as compared with the 
ir previous. Figures were: for 
24, $1,854,586: 1923, $1,617,046; and 1922, $1,513,362 
I ] rey vere als electe I H Firey, pres! 
kn i nd W. A. Humphreys, vice-presidents; 
W. Dessecker, secretary; R. G. Shirk, treasurer; J. A. Christie, 
T ger, a R. S. Saalfield, sales manage 
Sales this year by The Giant Tire & Rubber Co., Findlay, Ohio, 
g ecided increase over those of the corresponding period last 
\dditional equipment is now being installed which will 
itput up to 1,200 or 1,300 tires a day. C. E. Hart 
ector f The Republic Rubber Co., Youngs- 
) s been reduced from seven to five members. The 
the mpat now considering plans for increasing its factory out- 
( tub < 
ber The following ecutives were elected at the annual meeting of 
rectors of The Falls Rubber Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohi 
M O’Donnell, president and treasurer; C. F. Bailey, first vice- 
ent; J. O. King, second vice-president; G. D. Kratz, third 
president; ©. C. Nelson, secretary; and W. P. Kline, assist- 
ré unt secretary and treasurer. Sales during 1924 were 54 per cent 
ger t the pre 1s year, this increase being in value only, 
r vhile the percentage increase in units was considerably greater 
[he company manufactures Falls tires, Evergreen tubes, and 
ned Ne erpinch rim vers 
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Frank Zech, who has had wide experience in the crude rubber 


wusiness and has spent three years in Singapore attending t 


rubber interests, is now associated 


















with J. W. Herron & Co., crude 
rubber brokers of Akron, Ohio 
The H. W. French Co., Inc., 347 
Madison avenue, New York, N. \ 
crude rubber broker, has moved 
ts Akron offices to 1101 Akror 
Savings and Loan Building, Akt 
(hi At this new location H 
ay s in charge 
The Barr Rubber Products ¢ 
Sandus Ohio, specializing 
dipped and molded bber g 
recently held ts mee g 
il ers and direct s W ¢ n 
elect \t this mee g 25 ] 
_ Si cent stock dividend was declar 
Frank Zech The company also announces at 


mcreas¢ in its 


$200,000. Nelt Barr is president 


Contemplating an increase in production to over 2,000 tires d 
Che Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., 


chased and 





Newark, Ohio, has recently pur- 


factory ncluding 


had moved to its the machinery, 


calender, mills, etc., of the dismantled Rotary Tire & Rubber Co., 


of Zanesville, Ohio. A. R. Lindorf is president of the Pharis 
organization. 

Satisfactory sales during the past year are reported by The 
Pioneer Rubber Co., Willard, Ohio, while business for 1925 
is proving better than for several years past. Shipments for 
January and February were 30 per cent better than for the same 


Beel 
man, president and treasurer; J. C. Gibson, vice-president and gen- 
il manager, and R. K. Williams, 


period last year, Executives recently elected include: T. W. 


secretary. 


The Fidelity Tire & Rubber C 





Established a little over a year ago, the company is headed 
R. Keiser as president, with C. C. Marston as treasurer. 
Production is to be both Kent 
plants maintained by The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., 
} 


ind 


sales. 
by ° : 
and Bedford 

Kent, Ohio, 


present year are most encouraging. C. H. 


increased at the 


for the 


prospects 


Williams is vice-president. 





Frank P. Corbett, who for some years has been manager of the 

ranch maintained by the Lee Tire & Rubber Co. at Columbus, 

has now gone into business for himself under the name ot 
e | nk P. Corbett ¢ 

Production is well under way at the plant of The Marathon 

Rubber Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, a company now reorganized 

t ‘a 7 g Ihe n € 

\I 5 vil I ( I ed ( C it isings 

pring ipp tely OU I lition 
MM I 1 : g nong 
lude C. C. Osmun, president, and C. E. Falor, vice-pres- 




















OSMUN, Cc. E. FALOR, VICE-PRESIDENT 
AND FACTORY MANAGER 


GS. € 
PRESIDENT 








Ford size tires, fabric and standard cords, Me ‘ 
gs. For the past tw rs the organization has been op . Officials of the Marathon Rubber Co., Inc. 
tl thre eight l shifts laily the ro t1o1 hav a be ‘ 
i iis Mi OP ae Wa te ales eel ! ry 1 ge The latter was previously connected 
the G lvea 6 whi s served in i us 
The Lima Cord Sole & Ohio, will move into a_ ¢ es ring the j twent eal R. W. Sohl d F. B 
v plant where product be increased. Mod Speakmat e engineers M: n plant in charge respe 
equipment is also be Gro-Cord soles, w t deve ne! d con 1m 
specific pattern for each will be produce ‘ s the Rubber Co., Springfield, Ohio, have 
larger scale thar rmer] lected H Durr preside ind R. F. White secretary and treas 
The factory now unde construc n contains 25,000 squ ¢ Mr Jurr was 1 m™ pre side f the Victor organization 
feet of floor space In addition to the main factory ther 1904 to 1921. Mr. White, who for the past three years has 
two separate units é steam plant and I f nixing litor, has been connected with the Victor company since 
plant. There is als sting la ry, where experiments / \dditional equipment for larger production is now being 
nstalled, while new sizes f tires are also t be 
F manufactured 





Plans for expansion are under way at the factory 
of The Oak Rubber Co., Ravenna, Ohio, where toy 
Business during the 
At the com- 


pany’s annual meeting the following officers were 


balloons are made a specialty. 


past year has been most encouraging. 





Plant of the Lima Cord Sole & Heel Co. 


Grosjean for developing 
3y April 1 the plant 
Nicar 


conducted under the direction of J. E. 
new ways of meeting shoe sole requirements. 
will be in operation. J. E. Grosjean is president and T. 
is general manager 

The Regal Rubber Co., West 


found it necessary to add new equipment, on account of increasing 


Riverview, Dayton, Ohio, has 


reelected: John C. Goodman, president; John W. 


Shira, vice-president and general manager; and 


Paul E. Collette, secretary and treasurer of 
the concern 

Although the production 
\merican Tire Corporation, Niles, Ohio, the organization is 


of tires has not yet been resumed by 
The 
now turning out approximately 600 inner tubes a day, while 
Hughes is 


prospects for the future are most promising. J. E. 


assistant treasurer 
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The Rubber Trade in the Midwest 


Activities of Latex Tire Co. 


\ 1 ting the stockl é I Latex 
¢ ria N. Na elected 
pr : ted _vice-presid 1 other 
| 1 ‘ e to show 

x eing partic 


tire now { t to British East Africa, and the com- 


Midwest Notes 





in e] I | x | , 108 West Lake street, Chi 
r ese ( y and the West 
The Schw waelder ( Rich 
m id Pickwick streets, Phila 
le Pe i an La 
zation making a_ specialty of 


ibberizing and waterproofing 


fabrics. Mr. Russell was born in 


‘ ig 1870, and secured some 
business training in Chicag 
mmercial schools Since 1903 
he has he a le i selling agency 


which features rubberized fabrics 
special combinations for the 
bbing and manufacturing trade 


\t the recent annual meeting of 





t tockholders of the Servus 
Rubber ( Rock Isla d Il nos 
all the executives of the organiza 
wer acted I 
< eel : u 
David Russell é ' —— © 
nth the three-story addition t 
the tactor vill be completed, the enlargement affording a manu 
turing cay 12,000 pai f footwear a 
On Fel 1, 1925 The ( per Tire & Batter ( 2028 
Sout La | t Wa Indiana, was established t 
handle ¢ . ctured } TY} Cooper C rporat Cincir 
0 entioned organization mainta tori 
» Bint Vf ville O 
N 4 €a larters } ive beer secures by I € 
M iwk | bt ( Akr ) tor it Chicag divis now 
t 1524 S i e, Chicag l 
( R. ( bee ) t manage the branch a 
uA ‘ one . 
Viinneapol M ! 1 The M Rubber ( 
Akror {) M ( ] rn é t ear served 
j . / ‘ | reant 
wit! eM territar 
The G 1 7 Sale ( I 1 Nor street Indiar 
| Ind ¢ A © Tindeew nd Pratt 
eets, Ind I here n é t is vy being 
tructe The comp undles General d and balloor 
casings 
The T I Manufact g Kansas City, Missouri 
’ the Idis , eo t} ew!) 
9 + | ‘ M ‘ g was established tw 
years ago by Mrs. Nellie E. Treg Beginning in a small wa 
with the f radio receiving sets, the company soor 
became prosperou ind now empk vs 125 persons ae | Stepher s 
whe heads the Treg rganization, 1s als president of the Rubber 
stone Manufacturing Ce Mrs. Trego is treasurer: C. F. Stephens 
is secretary; H. M. Stephens is vice-president and general mar 


ager; and S. Cheifetz is sales manager 


H. J. Hoyt, for the past nineteen years associated in various 


- os . , , . 
capacities with the Morgan & Wright plant of the United States 


Detroit, Michigan, has severed his connection wit! 
Mr. Wright is taking a vacation before an 


that organization 


nouncing his future plans. 

The Westminster Chemical Co., 531 South Peoria street, 
Chicago, Illinois, has recently completed au addition to its present 
plant and has also installed new and specially designed machinery 


for the manufacture of a complete line of rubber substitutes, 


The Rubber Trade on the Pacific Coast 


A more cheerful tone was noted in the rubber trade on the 
Pacific Coast during the past month, as compared with February. 
Tire dealers, convinced that rumors of tire price cuts were mis- 
leading, have actively resumed purchasing, anticipating a lively 
spring and summer business. Local manufacturers and the 
branches of eastern and midwestern factories are now much en- 
couraged at the prospect. Mail order houses report that tire sales 
are considerably ahead of the same period in 1924. Foreign trade 
is being sought actively by tire makers in view of steadily im- 
proving economic conditions abroad, especially in the Orient 
Prospects in Mexico afford manufacturers much encouragement 

Steady progress is being made by the Pacific Coast rubber manu- 
facturers in marketing their products east of the Rockies, in the 


il-continent oil fields, where belting, hose, valves, and other 


mid 
mechanicals made on the Coast are being sold. Producers insist 
that goods are not being sold cheaper than eastern products, but 
that sales are based upon quality. Oil men are disregarding stock 
brands and demanding goods made to suit conditions under which 
they operate 

[he building trades are looking up and mechanical goods deal- 
ers are optimistic. Footwear orders are being booked up to April 
1 for fall delivery, and total considerably more than a year ago. 
Heavy rains in the Northwest have helped much. In tire repair 
materials there is improvement, due to assurances given buyers 
that tire price reductions are quite improbable. Already vulcan- 
izers are doing a fair trade in retreading balloons, but few are 
yet provided with suitable equipment. That balloons are going 
stronger than ever is attested by the larger dealers, some of whom 
predict that 75 per cent of the tire sales on the Coast in 1925 will 
be balloons. Sales in March were computed at 10 per cent over 


high pressure tires. 
Pacific Coast Notes 


Directors of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of California, 
Los Angeles, have declared as payable April 1 the regular 134 per 
ent dividend on the preferred stock and a like payment for the 


rccount of dividends in arrears. This is the second dividend paid 





n the arrearages, the first having been paid in January. <A quar- 
per cent dividend has also been declared by the Goodyear 


Textile Mills. 

The Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, reports a con- 
siderable increase in sales of brake lining and other products on 
the Coast, most of the business being now handled by the com- 
any’s own branches. 

The Goodyear Rubber Co., 539 Mission street, San Francisco, 
California, is one of the oldest concerns of its kind on the Coast. 
It was established in 1872, and manufactures a varied line of 


dredger sleeves, concentrator belts, and mechanical goods gen- 


erally. R. H. Pease is president and treasurer, J. A. Shepard is 
vice-president, C. F. Runyon is secretary and Howard Middleton 


1s manager. 


J. A. MacMillan, president of the Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, and F. M. Hoblitt, vice-president of the Ajax Rubber Co., 
New York, N. Y., in charge of sales and advertising, have been 
surveying trade conditions on the Coast. 
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The Western Rubber & Tire Co., 128% S. Beaudry avenue, 
Angeles, California, has taken over the New Standard Rub- 
ber Co., which does a retreading business exclusively for the trade 


1 manufactures all its tread material, as well as selling the 


latter to repair men. 


The Columbia Tire Corporation, Kenton, Oregon, is very busy, 
and the president, Robert A. Wurzburg, is confident that the 
volume of sales this year will be double that of 1924. The num- 
ber of dealers was increased 120 per cent in 1924. Distribution 
extends from Canada to Mexico and from the Coast to Salt Lake 
City. W. L. McNerney is merchandising manager; J. F. Cullen, 
plant engineer, and R, H. Brown, factory superintendent. 


The Coast Tire & Rubber Co., 50th avenue and East 12th street, 
Oakland, California, has been entirely reorganized. J. C. Hughes 
is president and general manager, Louis S. Budo vice-president 
and assistant general manager, Roy G. Thompson assistant gen 
eral manager and manager of production, and Earl H. Russell 
secretary-treasurer. It is believed that the company’s plant will 
be running at capacity production in a short time. 


Makers and dealers are anticipating a lively trade in rubber 
insulated wire. Business generally has improved and electri 
power companies on the Coast plan to expend during 1925 $250,- 
000,000 for new work and extensions. 


The Dudley Tire Mold & Manufacturing Co., 561 Pacitic 
boulevard, Los Angeles, California, is planning a new factory in 
order to double its output of tire molds for which there is a 
strong demand. 


Douglas Radford, president of the West American Rubber Co., 
400 N. Avenue 19, Los Angeles, California, has returned from a 
business trip in the South and Midwest and reports business un- 
usually good. 


The Westinghouse Commercial Investment Co., a subsidiary of 
the big Westinghouse concern in Pittsburgh, was organized to 
help the company’s customers and distributers in financing sales 
of electrical equipment on the partial payment plan. J. J. Gibson, 
vice-president, spent considerable time during March looking over 
the Coast territory. 

The Banner Rubber Co., a new organization maintaining plant 
and offices at 3553-63 Wazee street, Denver, Colorado, began 
operations about March 1, the factory output to include floor til 
ing, rubber matting, soles, heels, and various lines of mechanical 
rubber goods. Executives include: Hans Christensen, president: 
I. V. Snell, vice-president, and Webb Waldron, secretary and 
treasurer. 

An aggressive sales campaign on the Pacific Coast was fore- 
shadowed at a recent conference in Akron of the entire sales force 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of California. The delega 
tion was headed by E. L. Falls, head of the advertising depart 
ment in the Los Angeles factory. The latter is very busy, the 
daily production now averaging 5,000 tubes and over 4,500 casings, 


with the balloon percentage steadily increasing. 


The Rubber Trade in Canada 


Canadian Notes 


Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited, 47 Yonge street, Toronto, Can 
ada, has for some time past been maintaining branch warehouses 
in St. John, New Brunswick, and in Halifax, Nova Scotia. On 
January 23 the company’s warehouse at Lethbridge, Alberta, was 
destroyed by fire, with total loss of stock. The loss was however 
fully covered by insurance. Charles N. Candee is president and 
managing director. 

A special service to manufacturers for increasing production 
efficiency is being offered by Wilson & Fessenden, a new firm of 
production engineers with offices at 83 King street West, Kitchener, 


Ontari Mr. Wiison has successively held positions with Good- 
year, both at Akron and in Canada, with the Canadian Consolidated 
Rubber Co. and with the Dominion Tire Factory. Mr. Fessenden 
was formerly associated with the Merchants Rubber Factory and 
was in charge of plans for work at that plant 

Fifteen warehouses are being maintained in the principal cities 
of Canada by The Kaufman Rubber Co., Limited, Kitchener, 
Ontario, these divisions all being under the direct management 
of the head office. An additional warehouse has now been opened 
at Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, in order more thoroughly to cover 
the southern portion of the province The Kaufman company 


specializes in the manufacture of rubber footwear 


President of the Canadian Dunlop Company 


Edmond Baird Ryckman, who was recently elected president of 
the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Limited, Toronto, Can 
ada, in succession to the late Warren Y. Soper, is no stranger 
to the rubber industry. It was he who, in 1898, secured the 
Dunlop rights for all America, and the following year organ- 
ized the Dunlop Tire Co., the firm name being changed to its 
present form in 1905. For 
twenty-five years he has 
occupied the position of 
vice-president 

He was born April 15, 
1866, at Huntington, Que- 
bec, Canada, the son of 
the Rey. Edward Brad- 
shaw Ryckman, M.A,, 
D.D,. and his wife Em- 
maline Edmond Baird, both 
Canadian. His father was 
of United Empire Loyalist 
stock and a distinguished 
clergyman of the Method- 
ist church in Canada. 

Mr. Ryckman was ed- 
ucated at Brantford Col- 
legiate Institute and 
Toronto University, also 

Osgoode Hall, Toronto, 
Edmond Baird Ryckman B.A. M.A. LL.B. K.C. 


He was graduated with 





honors, winning the Prince of Wales gold medal for general pro- 
ficiency, a gold medal in classics on his university graduation, and 
the gold medal of the Law Society on his graduation in law. 
In 1895 he married Mabel Louise, daughter of the late Edward 
Gurney, of Toronto. They have had four children, Edward 
Gurney, Lieutenant Royal Flying Corps, killed .in action in 
France; Rosamond; Edmond Baird; and Barbara Frances. 

A business lawyer by profession, Mr. Ryckman is also actively 
identified with several important manufacturing concerns in Can- 
ada. In addition to being president of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Goods Co., he is a director of the Gurney Foundry Co., Limited, 
of the International Business Machines Co., Limited, and of the 
Russell Motor Co., Limited 

Like his father, a Methodist, he is a prominent Conservative in 
politics, and in 1894 was the Conservative candidate for the 
Ontario Legislature in East York. In 1908 he was appointed a 


King’s Counsel, and at the general Dominion elections in 1921 
was elected a member of the House of Commons of Canada as 
the representative for East Toronto, the district in which the 


Dunlop factories are located. He had twice declined nominations 


as Conservative candidate in the Toronto constituency where he 


resides at 44 Walmer Road 

His clubs include the Toronto; Albany; National; Hunt; 
Royal Canadian Yacht, Toronto; Manhattan, New York; Caledon 
Mt. Trout; and the Rideau, Ottawa. 
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The Rubber Trade in the Far East 


Malaya 


Restriction Aspects 


] ' TY 
crop I es t e] 
' 
( 
, 
t t 
ae It 
¢ to whi A voted 
* succeed best ruffling t 
Pp the ( rmec res t T 
iry to cheer them up wit ne 
despite Dutch native rubber; that 
1 daily : that a shortage is m 


by getting excited they are bearing 





triction before those qualified to judge 


Malayan Imports and Exports 


amount of rubber exported ft 
764.943, 000. Of 1] in nt 1 
ei2! i he Nethe 
12.289 ¢t ‘ 
+ | NJ +} | 
‘ + } T S| { c 
1 9409 + 
vhile 83.623 


249,674 tons, toreig s} ipme 
255.309 tons. foreien 70.432 t 
foreign 107,419 tons. Despit 
1922 is only 10,000 t 
190 ~ M 7 < 4 ’ P 
848.45 ae 
162 ‘ st R667 tons in 
- ? t 
» 
Planting Company Reports 
report t ppeare 
t \ tl \ le pr 
vorking eatutnel —_ 
e re t f the work over 
the standard of 1923, part! 
+ nd T the re s T 


ments which in many cases reduced the allotted crop causing not 


nly a decrease in income from sales but an increase in the cost 
production. In spite of this the tendency is toward optimism 


In many reports the statistical position is analyzed and the c 
lusion seems to be that consumption has at last caught up w 
duction and that 1925 should prove to be a very happy one 
the producer. It seems to be taken for granted that the out 
from all sources outside of Malaya and Ceylon will not exces 
while the amounts from the restriction area, w 


releases of 5 to 10 per cent is put at not more tl 





Or t twelve reports under review, seven recorded forwa: 
ntracts for 1925 totaling 264 tons at prices ranging from ls 


ls 5'4d per pound. Of the other five one showed a contra 





delivery to an American firm of most of its output in the f 
of latex, while in one report, that of Pelepah Valley Estates Ltd., 
selling forward in times of difficulty was pronounced inadvisable. 

Incidentally it is interesting to note that the managing director 
f the above firm recently visited the East and stated among other 
things that he had found that “American controlled estates 
were not admirable managers of natives.” He was full of praise 
for the restriction scheme and apparently quite convinced that the 
Dutch were tapping as in the days when rubber was 10s per pound ; 
consequently he felt that Dutch competition in future years need 
not cause much fear 
j only one report, that of the Sembilan 
™} 


ns 


It is a curious 





Estates Co. Limited, makes mention of work in bud-grafting. T 
enterprise has a budded area of 270 acres. Apparently this method 
f propagating rubber has not yet “caught on” very well i: 


Malaya Che possibilities of sole crépe appear to interest pri 

ducers to a greater extent. Two companies, the Singapore Para 
ind the Lunas Rubber Estates, have decided to install machinery 
for making this material. 


Malayan Notes 


[he exportable percentage for the new quarter, beginning 


ebruary, 1925, has been fixed at 55 per cent. The London quot: 
fraction below ls 6d for the past quarter and s 
Iculating on a release of 60 per cent were disappe inted 


[he Governor in Council grants exemption from provisions 





Section 3 of the Rubber Dealers Ordinance in respect of purchas« 
private persor f rubber in reasonable quantities for the leciti 
! elves and their family; by boat-makers and 


sole crepe rubber, in reasonable quantities, 

rpose of making soles, etc.; and by industrial concerns, 
ibber built up in layers for lining sluice boxes, launders 
[he prize competition for the best rubber footwear suitable for 
laboring classes of the East, organized by the Rubber Pro- 


. - 


igzand mmittee closed January 31, 1925. It seems that a large 
umber of entries has been received. G. E. Shaw, Secretary for 
\griculture, J. A. Archibald, R. D. Ramasamy, Datoh Lee 


1 


Kong Lam and John Hands, have been invited to constitute the 


It is learned that tests have been made in Perak in regard to 
aying planks of bridges on a bed of scrap rubber. This means 
1 


is said to have succeeded very well in reducing jolting and 


vibration 


Indo-China 


The death is announced of G. Vernet, well-known Indo-China 
scientist and director of the Laboratoire de Technologie Agricole 


a l'Institut Scientifique, on December 10, 1924 





eer 




















Malaya, 270 pounds for Ceylon and 374 pounds for the 


+1 
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Ceylon 
a meeting of Ceylonese Rubber Growers (non-European) a 
resolution to the effect that rubber restriction was vicious in 
principle, inimical to the true interests of the industry and unjust 
he rubber growers and that the Rubber Restriction Ordinance 
be repealed was passed. An amendment stating that the 
nopportune and that the report of the 


ittee appointed to consider the question of rubber restriction 


time for abolition was 
vaited was defeated by 15 votes against 7. 


Bud Grafting 


n appears to be rather indifferent as far as bud-grafting is 
ned Some slight interest was shown i1 e€ matte vear 
ig but of te pra lly | oe \ b n this 

ection 
ne a discussio1 if this sub} ct it i recent meeting i the 
tates Products Committee, T. Petch, Acting Director of Agri 
re, warned his hearers that they must be prepared sooner or 
t employ new methods of planting if they were not to be 
] . + 


behind by the other rubber centers in the Eas He considered 


results obtained in Sumatra to be very promising and recom- 


mended that local planters should mark out and keep under ob- 


servation their best yielders so as not to be unprepared when the 


time came to adopt new planting methods. He cited the case of 
Cinchona planting as a warning. Although Ceylon was advised 





select better strains, nothing was done about the matter until 


ifter years it was suddenly found that Java had meantime worked 


nally succeeded i1 


1 


the problem and had 
ne market 


mmanding the qui- 


Netherlands East Indies 
Statistical Errors Due to Dirty Native Rubber 


January 15, 1925, Dr. 
not tak- 
proper consideration the amounts of moisture and dirt 


the Indische Culturen (Teysmannia) 

O. de Vries calls attention to statistical errors caused by 
ing into 
present in native rubber from different parts of the Dutch colonies. 
Figures obtained from two leading factories in Singapore early 

n 1924 and covering some 60,000 piculs of native rubber showed 
losses in washing ranging from 9 per cent for Bengkalis (Su- 


natra) to 36 for Diambi. The average loss after washing was 


er 27 per cent 

Dr. Pekelharing collected a number of samples in Djambi, Su- 
iatra, and shipped them to Buitenzorg, Java. Upon arrival there 
was found that the rubber had lost 11 per cent in weight during 


transit and after being kept in the original cases for fourteen days 


longer it had lost a further 25 per cent. By the time this rubber 

d been converted into crépe, it had lost an average of 52 per cent 
weight. One sample showed a loss of almost 60 per cent 

It thus appears that the stuff as it leaves Djambi really contains 

48 per cent of rubber Djambi has the worst reputation for 

et and dirty rubber; Palembang and Bandjermassin are also 

vn as wet districts, while Pontianak (Borne generally ex 

ts a tairl dry lean article He eve the ore est qu tit 


f rubber comes from the 
say that the actual exports of native rubber are ne 
the gross weight mentioned in th 


Production Per Acre Figures Corrected 


Dr. De Vries calls special attention to an err ippearing in 
The World’s Rubber Position of October, 1924, in 
ctual production per acre during 1923 is given as 264 pounds for 
Nether- 


Dutch colonies was ar- 


which the 


nds East Indies. The amount for the 
ved at by dividing the total output for 1923, 125,294 tons (where 
he necessary correction for moisture in native rubber was made), 


vhich comprised both estate and native rubber, by 750,000 acres, 


in production. That is, the total ex 


estimated estate acreage 


ports, estate plus native rubber, were divided by the acreage for 
the estates only. 


The actual figure should be 290 pounds per acre, found by 


dividing the estate output of 81,694 tons by the estate acreage in 


production, 620,000 acres. 


Forward Contracts and Recent Floods 


Reports concerning floods in Sumatra last year showed that con- 


rable damage had been done to rubber estates, both as far as 


luction and the plantations themselves were concerned It 


now appears, however, that in some cases the consequences 


this damage will be more far-reaching than was originally thought. 


there are numbers of estates which, owing to the large areas 
oded that could not be tapped, find that their actual crop is con- 


iderably below their estimate, so that all those that had made big 


racts ior 





December are in a difficult position, 


cially as, outside of the effects of the floods, the December cri ps 


espe- 


re disappointing anyway as a consequence of recent heavy rains. 


[he worst of it is that December is generally the last month of 


and that as a rule new contracts begin in January 





ontract year 
firms will have to | 


so that several yuy rubber in the open market 


with more or less considerable loss to themselves in order to fulfill 
Most 
at prices of about 1.50 guilders per kilo ($0.60 per 2.2 pounds 


their obligations. of the forward sales last year 


whereas new purchases probably will have to be made at not 
than 2 guilders per kilo ($0.80 per 2.2 pounds) 
There is 


result in disappointing crops for that month, too, and that the 


i 


? 
a possibility that the heavy rains during January will 
difficulties will be repeated. 

Apropos of troubles in connection with forward contracts, it is 
learned that a number of Chinese rubber dealers are having a hard 
time due to the fact that they had made heavy forward sales at 
comparatively low rates last year and, as they generally do not 


1 


carry very large stocks, will have to buy in the open market at 


the very much higher prices prevailing now. 
Netherlands Planting Notes 
Dr. O. de Vries and R. Riebl publis! 
Rubbercultuur, December, 1924, results of investigations of the 


1 in the Archief voor de 


factors responsible for stickiness of crepes, and yellow color ot 





crépe. With regard to the former, no definite cause could be 
traced; only one thing was clear, that thin crépe often showed 
stickiness, while crépe of over 14% mm. thickness did not 

The vell w color of repe is chie€ fly caused by vellow latex 
Drying with heat induced a yellow color, whereas drying without 
heat 2 € white <« pe 

In the same ibe ( the n t 2» W te ais 

sses an examinat of Ceylon blanket crepe \ seven- 
teen samples of first quality Ceylon blanket crépe estigatec 
the inner « lities « which pr ved ft eo . 1] he 

te of cure of this rubber was slow than f dutch bber 
wh 1s ast C o the fact that t plantations ire 
old n it e Dutch col es ( y et difte ere 

ind in inket made dried nd t ’ f 
rtificially dried cré part rl s fa S te of cu d 
iscosit vere concerne Re-examination i m the 
oldest samples shows hat after storing in PBuite g 2 
vears the inner qualities had not altered t marked extent, 
though after five years a certain amount of det ition was 
found 

A prospectus of the forthcoming book by Dr. A. Steinmann, of 
the West Java Expe riment Station, on the pests and liseases < f 
Hevea brasiliensis in the Netherlands East Indies, has just been 


H 
received. According to this, the book will contain 26 plates in 
color, besides 90 illustrations c 


All diseases, 


vibliography 


d at the 


symptoms, and treatments are discussed and full 


} provided Before the manuscript went to press it 


was sent to the different experiment stations in Java and Sumatra, 


vhere valuable notes were added 
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sing e Continent. It 
has | t t ‘ that while pro tion continu 
moré " rly t ghout the yea nsumption does not 
should dur t pr t ir reach 500.000 es 

nec aril ‘ that ¢ vorld will consume ¢« 

42,000 1 ther words, there may be periods when no lack 
of of felt, alternating with others when there is pressing 
dema — ail flat we to actual shortage 


Forward Rubber Selling Inimical to the Industry? 











In g fact that America absorbs about 75 
per cent of t le r er produced the ! rin tates 
Whi stot ep plans to sec 
rubber at the lowest p price is a se l siderat t 
the mn ty tor system of selling that will protect producers 

from exploitation and will insure a fair price for their comm 
Competit elling in a market which relies upon one large cus 
tomer bad | é Victimization of the sellers 
already mong themselves, must fol It is here that 
the rubber | icing industry is peculiarly vulnerable, and _ the 
lack ten inderstanding among the grower 5 
anything from 3d to 6d per pound less for their product 
if the pr rs met the market with a united 

Unfortunat tor the whole industry this weakness 1s aggra 
vated by torwar elling. Not content witl mpeting with eac 
other | é pot rubbe attempts are made to steal a mar 
upon t fellow producers by selling forward several months or 
even a . ead Nothing uld possibly suit the transatlant 
consumer tter al nothing could be more prejudicial to the 
market a the producing industry [he manutacturer naturall 
soot nt bit Du gi ward at selling spot rubber 
In tl ‘ pt the current price down and fulfilled his future 
requiren re tavorable terms, and was at the same time 
always protect igainst wide price fluctuatior It is only 
recently that this practice, | verindulgence is defeated itselt 
and latterly ive seen spot rubber at premium over that 
for fut ery. Forward selling, unless controlled by 
organizat representing and acting for producers, must inevitably 
prove t to the industry in general 


Rubber Shortage Predicted 


It ’ : ; + the \mer ( 


Crude 


ibber manutacturing 





indust vind hile rumors of a poss! 
shortag rubber are being more and more openly ex 
pressé - continget eems not improbable when it ts note 
that on M 24 stocks in London were reduced 18,934 tons, a 
suppl) to | than tw veeks’ world’s nsumptior is 
compar t milar stocks a year age f 55,286 tons. One 
publication r ng the present condition of affairs in an editorial 
headed “Rubber eworks” quotes an estimate for the current 
year of 1 mum excess of nsumpti ew duction 
at 22,000 tons, and further states that if the Dutch East Indies 
fail to pr é extra 31,000 tor the excess of consumptior 
over t n t t 30,000 40,000 tons 

Ir il { Be Ay 1 the ‘ ! 
(I ] tirely to t I n the 
Stev te ks e hee luced almost 
to And ged, product 
in 192 ‘ t 5000 to 30.000 ¢ f the world’s 
re ‘ ‘ t er ’ estior +] 
furt tox 4 estion of no stocks, and 


The 1 vil ems apparently to be a reasonable summing-up 


hand 


All t tends to confirm the conviction that the 


( hasers f 


Kurope 


ving policy of rubber consumers has been prolonged 
gerous extent that a situation has now been reached 
which is f explosive possibilities. Under the restriction 
scheme th thing that can bring out more rubber is a higher 
price. It is clear that more rubber is needed, and the logi 
ference is that, either through timely recognition by consumers 
by the same being forced upor 
actual facts, such an advance 
quantities needed 


to-mouth 
to such a 








I the ming stringency <¢ 
their notice later on by the 
as will provide the 


British Tire Trade During 1924 


secured by the British Rubber 


Limited, the 


Statistics 
\ssociation, production of 
increase for the year 1924 


lessened. 





while imports rrespondingly 
bile casings were exported from the United 
was a gain of ov 28 per cent, the total 
263. It is interesting to note that during 
States exports of such tires declined 8 
1923 to 1,250,000 in 1924. In most 


pean markets British tires showed a gain for 1924 as com- 





previous, this being particularly true in the 


Netherlands, Spain, Greece, Denmark, Sweden and Norway. Ir 
and the British West Indies there was also an im- 
provement in the tire trade of the United Kingdom, as was also 
British possessions in Africa 

rts from Great Britain of pneumatic casings reached 
the entire year 1924 of £1,988,377; inner tubes, £400,293; 
ind solid tires, £351,545. Imports for the year were thus estimated 


pneumatic casings, £2,317,869; inner tubes, £406,897; and _ solid 
tires, £1,396,363. Corresponding export values for the year 1923 


vere: pneumatic casings, £1,581,670; inner tubes, £282,479; and 
solid tires, £316,458. Import values for 1923 included: pneumatic 
casings, £3,033,983; inner tubes, 367,543; and solid tires, £313,787 


Census of British Rubber Industry 


A census taken in June, 1921, in connection with the industries 
f England and Wales only, and now being published, gives the 


following figures for the rubber industry Manufacture of rub- 


{ 
ber boots and shoes, 1,332 persons employed—391 males and 941 
females; manufacture of tires and other rubber goods, 44,967 per- 
sons employed—29,130 males and 15,837 females. Rubber workers 


cted with the tailoring industry and numbering 563 should 





also be included in the total. In the manufacture of rubber boots 


ind shoes 84 per cent of the total were engaged in “production, 


maintenance and repair’; in the manufacture of tires, etc., about 


66 per cent. In the latter branch warehousemen, packers, clerical 


workers, etc., accounted for about 20 per cent. 
In the entire industry six great divisions were represented 


16,215 operatives; Birmingham district, 11,501 opera 
London, 10,119; West 378; Northeast 


Coast, 161; and South Wales, 148. 


Riding 


British Exports of Rubber Boots and Shoes 


Tha esl — £ ‘ —_ nincat 
rhe rubber footwear trade throughout the chief rubber manu 








facturing countries of the world appears to have been particular]; 
good during the past vear, if statistics are to be believed Ad 
ances duri 1924 as compared with 1923 are reported for this 
anch of the industry by the United States, Canada and France 
vhile British exports of rubber boots and shoes increased from 
223,376 dozen pairs valued at £362,920 in 1923 to 259,409 dozen 


pairs valued at £411,920 for 1924. 
during 


Ithough Great Britain im 
1924 large amounts of 


particularly 
from the United States, exports also increased, the leading pur 
31,110 


ported such goods, 


British footwear being: Australia, dozen 
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pairs; the Netherlands, 26,311 dozen pairs; Norway, 21,321 
dozen pairs; New Zealand, 14,927 dozen pairs; Denmark, 11,795 
dozen pairs; and Turkey, 9,990 dozen pairs. 


British Notes 
\ new organization, capitalized at £6,000, and to be known as 
Mouldensite, Limited, is also affiliated with the Condensite Com- 
pat f America. The concern will manufacture Mouldensite 
phenol-formaldehyde products, plastic phenol condensation prod- 
ucts, rubber composition, etc. The new company succeeds the 


Mouldensite Manufacturing Co., Darley Dale, Derby. 


Under the name of Woodite, Limited, a company has been 
formed to succeed the Woodite Co., Mitcham Common, London, 
S.W., the new organization, capitalized at £5,000, to continue the 


manufacture of rubber goods. 
On February 24, the death occurred of J. T. Goudie, director 


+} 


1¢ Leyland and Birmingham Rubber Co., Limited. Mr 
Goudie was widely experienced in the rubber industry, as was 
his father before him. The son had been chairman of the India 
Rubber Manufacturers’ Association from 1915 to 1919, and had 
only recently been appointed permanent chairman of the me 
chanical section of that body. 

larry Cunningham, formerly secretary of the South Americar 
Cable Co., Limited, and later connected with the India-Rubbe: 
and Gutta-Percha Works Co. Limited, died February 28 at the 
age of 64. He was compelled two years ago to resign his duties 


with the last-mentioned organization because of continued ill health 


Germany 

Statistics of Germany's rubber trade during 1924 showed that 
during that year imports had increased and exports decreased as 
compared with 1923. In the latter year imports were 2,558 quin 
tals, value 1,305,000 marks; these amounts more than trebled in 
the following year when the figures were 8,735 quintals, value 
5,422,000 marks. Exports of rubber goods fell from 180,327 quin- 
tals, value 78,974,000 marks in 1923 to 146,125 quintals, valu 
72,376,000 marks, a decrease of about 20 per cent in quantity 


The chief exports were tubes, 2,887,283 quintals in 1924 against 


3,710,044 quintals in 1923; tires and treads, 1,513,140 quintals and 
2,355,917 quintals in 1924 and 1923 respectively; belting, hose and 
packing, 20,209 quintals in 1924 as compared with 25,328 quintals 
in 1923; footwear, 4,585 quintals in 1924 instead of 7,489 quintals 
in 1923; goods made of rubber and fabric combined, 13,759 quin 
tals instead of 14,824 quintals; hard rubber and hard rubber goods, 
9.803 quintals instead of 9,871 quintals. 

German tires and tubes go chiefly to England and the British 
Holland, Switzerland, Denmark, Austria; in South 
America, Argentina is Germany’s best customer for these goods 
To the Baltic provinces go most of the footwear exports. 

[he exports of hose, 14,401 quintals, value 4,597,000 marks, are 
second only to those of the United States. The greater part went 
to Holland, Great Britain, Switzerland, Argentina and Denmark 


New Rubber Goods 
The possibilities of sponge rubber evidently appeal to the Ger 
man manufacturers, to judge from the increasing number of nov 
lties made from this material. The Belinde-Werke A.-G., for 
Hamburg-Wandsbek, has 


recently patented a number of articles for use in connection with 


merly Uebersee Gummiwerke A.-G., 


water and heat therapy, all made of sponge rubber. These com 
rise neck compresses and warmers, shoulder, chest, abdomen, 
knee and back warmers, lung protectors, cushions, pads and the 
like 

The Harburger Gummiwarenfabrik Phoenix A.-G., in Har 
burg A. E., has just patented a new line of sponge rubber figures, 
balls, fruits and the like. The sponge rubber mixture is colored 
as desired and the figures are enameled in different colors or 
combinations of colors with rubber enamel. 


The vogue for toys and other articles enameled in different 
colors appears to be in full swing. Some very attractive char- 
acter dolls thus decorated are put out by the Thuringer Puppen 
industrie G. m. b. H., a section of the B. Polack A. G., Walters- 
hausen, Thuringen. 

The dolls produced by the Excelsior Company are well cal- 
culated to appeal to young folks, particularly on account of the 
originality of the designs. 

Herona Deutsche Gummi Gesellschaft m. b. H., Berlin, has 
some new inflatable toys. These represent devils, cats, Chinamen, 
Red Indians, etc., are provided with voices and appropriate dec- 
orations of fur and feathers 

The Continental Caoutchouc-und-Gutta Percha-Compagnie, Han 
nover, has put on the market a pneumatic cushion for radio 
phones in a variety of colors and designs. 

Zacher & Semmler have three novelties to offer, a rubber sani- 
tary binder; an automatic syringe that can be used in vessels of 
almost any shape, as for instance a wash basin; and a combina- 


tion thermometer and pencil 


Berlin Trade Fairs 

At an exhibition by the German clothing industry recently 
held in Berlin, over twenty manufacturers of rubber coats were 
represented. Since the war the number of manufacturers of this 
line of goods has increased enormously and at present all types 
of rubber and rubberized coats, from the cheapest to the finest 
qualities, are produced here. A novelty at the fair was a re- 
versible rubber coat for ladies, in which the inside or rubber side 
is made to simulate leather in appearance. 

The Continental Caoutchouc-und-Gutta Percha-Compagnie, Han 
nover, had a full line of its products in this field. Rappolt & 
Sohne, Hamburg, and Griinzweig & Schlesinger, Berlin, showed 
rubberized silk coats, besides other types. The Lincas-Gummi 
warenfabrik showed a tasteful collection of bathing caps besides 
rubber coats. This firm uses ornaments of fabric on its caps 
It had the novel idea of sending to interested parties the entire 
bathing cap collection in miniature instead of the usual catalogs 

At the Shoe and Leather Goods Fair, which opened in Berlin, 
on February 8, rubber footwear, heels, soles, insoles, tennis and 
bathing shoes, and crepe soles were shown. It seems that crepe 
soles are beginning to make headway here and they are now to 
€ seen on tennis and sport shoes and also on street shoes. 

The usual types of rubber soles and heels, particularly heels, 
ire manufactured and used extensively here. Besides big firms 
like the Continental and Excelsior, whose products are probably 
the mest popular, there are numbers of smaller and some quite 
small firms making heels and soles. Prices are regulated by a 
special selling organization so that the members of the organiza 
tion sell at the same price. But non-members, chiefly the smaller 


irms, sell at lower prices. However, their goods are generally 


f inferior quality. 

As a rule rubber heels are bought separately and are attached 
to the shoes by repair men. Prices to the latter are around 2.20 
5 marks a dozen for women’s heels and 5.05 to 5.50 


per dozen for men's heels, according to size 


German Notes 

The general manager of the New York-Hamburger Gummi 
waren-Compagnie, Hamburg, Johann Friedrich Leopold Osbahr, 
celebrated his seventieth birthday on February 8. He was born 
at Neumitihlen near Altona in 1855. In 1878 he joined the com- 
pany of which he is now general manager. In the earlier years 
of his connection with the firm his activities took him to various 
parts of Furope and the Orient, and later to the United States 
and Canada, where he succeeded in introducing his firm’s products 
Herr Osbahr is director of a number of other companies besides 
his own. 

German visitors to the seaside resorts are becoming ac- 


quainted with push ball and this game is likely to become popular 
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Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 


theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs of the 


trade, but because of the possibility that additional information 


may be furnished by 


those who read them. 


The Editor is there- 


fore glad to have those interested communicate with him. 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


iddress and information concerning the inquiries listed belou 


will be supplied to our readers through the Foreign Trade Bureau 
of The India Rubber W orld, 25 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Kifer hot Sal ury, North ¢ : . ’ Ee omet Seam ‘ —s c boat, 
st t e tires A | P t Kast Cle 7 Teds anal j 1 ‘ , aie <i > d 
| : ne Nat Ss \ Niles. Mich | - Mi I de, & ~ a Penrhos Par g a 
lou 77 Ar 0a te acticit e lf, « I ! | n | - R F eles “pe < — 5 % 
at 4 “ G. Goble. 7 0 $ er pes W. G. Hill, Queensville, Ontario. ¢ ida. 
Be nfia t , : , Ss ibber seat i or cushion. G. F r, Sebring 
¥ $27,882 Syri J. B. A. La J se, Al Calif 0 U. s. A oo > _— 
Issued* March 3, 1924 Published February 18, 1925 
' 5 stru measuring the internal circumference of tires a1 Rubber ar metal non-skid device for horseshoe ti: 
t e ring A. Bar W. Strou Glasg Scotland, a1 J}. S. Withers. 51 Chancery Lane, London 
W. de la R. B Rirmingham, Engl ssignors Ba 1 Elastic bow-fastet device for slippers. D. Pain, 17 Fa gdon 
x Strou Ltd., Glasg S« l avenue, Ludgate Circus, Londo 
j Tire valve _ = Kraft. Ridge a I assigne A Crépe rubber trumpet toy. M. M. Dessau, 14 Mincing ane 
' Sch ler’s Son I Rr lyr Ne Yor {fondo 
' R er l g G. M. Armstrong, assigt Armstrong 679 I I i channel guide for vehicle window frames. G 
solf ( h of Balt Marylat Son (191S) I1d., G. H. and W. E. H. Johnstone, 
mes’ Square, Holland Park, Lond 
Issued* March 10, 1924 R culated electric le Siemens Bres. & Co., L+td., 
Llouse Ictlh treet, Londor and W F. Oakfield 
( M. ( Oo Ne Ye N I ell Ji Re ell Hil Belvedere, Kent. 
‘ . it elastic tethe I 2 rd . o e 
W. E. Weis f Wheel West Published February 25, 1925 
box 4 A. G n and 7 Pe - Letter signs used wit support of cork rubbe B: 3 
I R er ( ‘ W M ss s De ratis, 41 Pareiles Road, Highgate, London 
mm a } Rr ( . I tic saddle girth, W. H. McLe 145 Dandenror R Mal 
g r iH K ; g : 
s, ass ( I ries, It rf , Victoria, Australia 
a Piss Tennis balls. C.'E. All 
\ ; terliner ae Ml. K ; s] : ; p 
anion, England Respirator with valve empl ragm 
4 ’ hat toy with st P W. R. Lind, Ci 1a = me W. G. Davis, 187 W n. 
yy; / < R ter cus n h g I B 
Jones, Chandos, Green 
, RK St I Or t] P . 7 olf playing devi emp! Z t Gledhill 
Tl ts ae . . . R 1 Golf Qlul A, sse, Gnernse 
| : R ishioned_ herses! F. C. Robertson, 1721 West River 
\ > Washington, and P. P. Rooney, Buffak 
N \ s £ 2 
The Dominion of Canada 
Granted February 17. 1925 New Zealand 
‘ 2 jc , o. % sige Published December 31, 1924 
Mf s € \ H I < and J. Goldsmith all ] W. I I ] Martin Place, Sydne N. S. W. 
eX ae. a 
Granted February 24. 1925 
7,004 1 vu H. N. Atw Monson, Massachusetts Germany 
| ~ ‘ . 
47,071 Rubbe l s S. G. Rig Berea, Ot Patents Issued With Dates of Issue 
7 as 
( Tul 1 1921 Pneumatic tire Winfield P. Porter, New 
Granted March 3, 1925 y: Dr. R. Geissler, Berlin, S. W. 11 
7999 Life » devi emplovir inflatabl } N. Che ue ishi f rubber or rubber substitute. Paul 
. - . -_ : & ™ - . *s " , ; + > é *) ~Idorf 
Sethlehe Pennsvly I cS A ferstrasse . Dusseldorf 
247.359 Pressure caxe \. Schrader’s Sor Inc as, Un $ ictior i pressure bal Curt Mayer-Bihrer, 
issignee H. P. Kraft, Ridgewood both in Berlir 
I S A 4 4 Light metal insert for tires, tubes and 
47.363 Tennis hall. The Slazengers, [td., assignee of N. G. Groves, icles. Wilhelm Kaiser and Leonhard Mad- 
bot London, E. C. 4, England 4, Frankfurt-an alr 
Chemical patents will be found on page 409, Machinery and Process Patents on pages 413414. 
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Germany 


























Design Patents Issued With Dates of Issue 
M N skid de f trucks with twin solid 
t s I ‘ x Bergwerks-und Hutten A.-G 
\ ( | Schheper, Grune-Ise t 
N 4 Inner tube Friedrich Wilhelm, Oberaudorf 
De 4 k with pne pelote Dr 
=. a Fise 
r t es lle Chor 
| . 
N ; bladde ing ¢ e ( 
I A T ver-I 
} . ¢ ‘ 
. fur K € iH Ber 
‘ I g If e F kations 
Dece 5 24 Sp er < serhard Schiitzler, 
B 
g ) ‘ A t € Hugo Engel 
sse 24 ‘ g, I 
Ss , H Wendel. N 
€ s Le 
; | ' spong 
‘ Erdn Abret onent 
N iH x Thek Knobel, 
re te S Mark rasse 
¢ k f € ate 
B Mf 
lecenibe 24 Marking ring er Dr 
Cle \ eiges N K t $s 4 Aacher 
ece ; s ’ ‘ Marie I é 
K e, Blankenese 
Dece er 1 ; A ket erke Ernst Knie 
. | ~ 
Dece € 192 ethyl 
t es t shay be Me 
g Dece 19 erke 
4.-G., Wandsbek 
24 4 les 
I erse ( T 
8 Mar 4, 1923) Thomas 
D sd by: 
Dr. R. Ge 
25 (December 9 Brdr. 
Bendix, ¢ Hauss- 
91 (December 8, 1924 Hann 
Valeska Westphal, ‘ 
(December 1 1924) Foot bandage Bremer Gummiwerke 
Roland and Dr. Heinz Oppermann, 88-90 Hamburger- 
trasse r 
4 (Decembe 7, 1924) Inflatat caricature toy Ma 
M ' v i. Heyd Hel asse 17, Berlin-Wilm 
ers ri 
(Octobe 7 Alfred Thomae, Wolfsgang- 
tr ¢ 4 
¢ (Novembe 2 r the like with cover of 
vonee t Ahrend, Blankenese 
Dece er elt Continental Caout- 
i agnie, Hannover 
é Dece r 2 for lotorcycles Harburger 
Gur € G., Hamburg E 
79 Decemtx 924 Sx rubber soap mat Hermann 
( t | 
Se g 24 Sanitary undage Else Lottermann 
( se 18, Frankfurt-am-Ma 
November 2 4 kk erized aprot which the two sides 
¢ f erent G iv Berlinger & ( Stuttgart 
D 4 Vag 1 pessa Dr. Friedrich Kraeger, 
Q Allee ) t 
24 k ‘ r k the r of an 
Max M Hi c H terstrasse 
W ersdortf 
< 24 tle having sponge 
. . El \-G Kle 
4 eter t ting ge animals 
. M 
Ir I Her 
M 
P g . , < H ersche 
} A. Har I c 
; “ ; eT Carl 
nonee A . © 
2 Dice | Mitte G werke A. G., 
I Linde 
H tT rud s stance 
j t Gross-F 
k P e A dalbe ; st. Pirmasens 
2 P seat ft ed pans August 
< Gre enst Sse 




















897,470 (December 22, 1924 bbing accessories of s ge 
rubber Harburger ifabrik Phoenix, A.-G., ir 
arg, a. E. 
7,498 (January 9, 1925). Laces with rubber tips. Heinrich Hochle, 
Franseckystrasse 15 a, Dwuisburg-Meiderich. 

897,557 (December 30, 1924) Horseshoe with rubber soles ( 
Minzel, Burgberg, O. A., Heidenheim, Wirttenberg 

897,573 (January 8, 1925). Sponge rubber pad insert for sanitary binders 
Cerifa Celluloid und Gummiwaren-Fabrik Fischer & Potsct 
Hannover. 

897,578 (January 8, 1925) Sanitary binder. Gustay Hermann Senf, 

5, Leipzig-Schleussig, and Arno Kihne, Zs h- 
rasse 51, Leipzig-Plagwitz 

897,687 925). Gutta percha tip for nerve canals. Firma 

Georgstrasse 13, Hannover 

897 1925). Rubber coat with ventilation. Continental 

und Gutta Percha Compagnie, Hannover 

897 y 24) Knee pad attachment. Continental Caout 1¢ 
und Gutta Percha Compagnie, Hannover 

897,859 mber 3 1924) Rubber figure Erich Ouednow, Wulfer 

edt 

897 | y 2, 1925) Elastic I r ndages, corsets ar e 

ne Emil Otto Stéckermann, Barme WwW 

g a8 (J 1ary 13, 1925) Rubber doll Vulkan Gummiwarenfabrik 

rik Weiss & Baessler A.-G., Leipzig-Lindenau 

897,98 ] iry 13, 1925). Toy figure of rubber. Vulcan Gummiwarer 

ik Weiss & Raessler A.-G., Leipbig-Lindenau. 

8 ¢ December 30, 192 Rubber toy with skin Hedwig Maria 
Huldschinsky, née Strasser, Knesebeckstrasse 78-79, Charlot 
tenburg. 

898,07 Ta 3, 1925) Hair bandeau with rubber insert Franz 
Polaschewsky, Witten a i uhr 

898,189 December 22, 1924) Multi-colored rubber sheet. Continental 


ind Gutta Percha Compagnie, Hannover 


Trade Marks 
The United States 
Two Kinds of Trade Marks Now Being Registered 


Under the rules of 


the United States Patent Office, trade marks registered 
nder the Act of ) 


February 20, 1905, are, in general, fancifal and arbitrary 
under the March Section 1 


1arks, while ose registered Act of 19, 1920, 

(b), are non-technical, that is, marks consisting of descriptive or geographi- 
cal matter or mere surnames. To be registered under the latter act trade 
marks must have been used for not less than one year Marks registered 


ander this act are 


opposition taking the form of 


being published for the first time when registered, any 
in application for cancellation. 


Granted February 17, 1925, Act of February 20, 1905 


Ve_rev—rubber bathing slippers. The American Rubber & Tire 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Within a double-ruled wavy border the word: Setzwet, the first 
ind last letters being larger than the rest—baby pacifiers, finger 
cots, nursing nipples, and various druggists’ sundries. Louis 
Boettiger Co., New York, N. Y. 


195.008 


195,022 


195,056 Sprerepy SHors—shoes of rubber, leather, fabric or combinations. 
Young Shoe Co., Los Angeles, California. 

195,067 Ma Jonaec, in letters simulating Chinese characters—rubber tea 
aprons, bibs, bathing caps, etc Polkase Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

195,079 Empress—pencils, penholders and rubber composition erasers 


Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., Brooklyn, New York. 
lightface type having a design simulating sun 
Climax 


195,102 Presto, in fancy 
rays in the background—rubber reducing garments. 
Rubber Co., New York, N. \ 






























195,104 Paro—nursing nipples Block Manufacturing Co., New York, 
N. ¥ 
5,106 PennDerputa, in a fancy script—shoes of leather, rubber, fabric, 
and combinations. Smaltz-Goodwin Co., Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 
195,124 Representation of a tire crossed horizontally by the representation 
of a shoe sole bearing the words: Weyenserc’s T1ireEx—boots 
and shoes made wholly or in part of leather and heels and 
soles of rubber. Weyenberg Shoe Manufacturing Co., Milwau- 
kee, 1 
95,231 Representation of a shoe sole displaying the letter B in each of 
its suction cups and the word Betmonrt across the sole hori- 
zontally—rubber half soles. Charles Hale & Bro., Philadelphia, 
Per Ssyivania 
Granted February 24, 1925, Act of February 24, 1905 
95,294 § X—t1 er bathing slippers. The American Rubber & Tire 
( Al r O 
) A ne dinally disposed upon a representation of a 
s f and formed of one black warp alternating 
it > linen fire hose Wm. & Chas. Beck, Inc., 
Lawrence setts 
5,59 The word Surer-Wetp within a broad annular space provided by 
or l of a circle—rubber repair outfits Super-Weld 
g Co., Searsmont aine, and Columbia, South 
195.¢ f emerging from a circular background 
ter wor Fi —inner tubes for tires. 
Ce Massachus« and New York, N. Y 
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Granted March 3, Act of February 20, 1905 22,197 Truco—combs for the hair, cigar and ciga der, etc. Traum 
‘ Rubber Cx Ltd., 57 Rathmines Road n, Ireland 
649 Figure somewhat resembling a wheel, the spokes of which sepa- 
rate the letters L K. L K shces of leather, rubber, fabric, 
or combinations. Eduard Lingel, Schuhfabrik A. G., Erfurt, The United Kingdom 


Granted 


10¢ 2 
195.9 


195,943 


196,149 


196,189 


196,22¢ 


196,238 


37,161 
B20,232 


Germany 

representation of a 
and another pyramid 
BUILT LIKE 
combina- 


The word Muskin, back of which is the 
ag of Egypt, a camel, palm trees, 
visible in the background; beneath this the words 
THE Pyramipvs—shoes of leather, rubber, fabrics and 
tions. Muskin Shoe Co., pe tg Maryland. 

Representation of a sole of a foot, across which is printed longi 
tudinally the word: “OsTEo-PATH-IK leather, rubber, 
fabric or comt Allen-Speigel Shoe Manufacturing Co., 
Belgium, Wisconsin 


On an ov 
white Ie 


shoes of 





inations 


the word: Imps in large 


representation of one sprite 














being chased by head—childre shoes 
of leather, ations thereof Foot, 
Schulze & Co., S 
The words: SToneE Mountain, and beneath the last letter ¢ n¢ 
eram formed by the letters J. K. O shoes of leather, ber, 
sbric combinations thereof T. K. Orr Shoe C inta, 
Ceorgi 





The words: HoMan’s PERSONALITY 





sesTapP, the last word twice u 





letters beir 





linen 





within a diamond-shaped itline—rubber, cotton, and 

*n house and belting; rubber packing and jar rings. J. W. 

Buckley Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

Oven within a diamond-shaped outline, the letters graded down 
size from the center ibber, cotton, and linen hose and 


Mono! 
lir 














belting; rubber packing and jar rings. J. W. Buckley Rubber 
Co., New York, \ 
March 3, 1925, Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1(b) 
The word: Ortno and « ArcH— 


ly opposite this the word: 
I fabric, and comt 


Missouri. 
Rubber Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 


Granted March 10, 1925, Act of February 20, 1905 


Representat ion of a pump diaphragm having a black stripe either 
painted thereon or vulcanized therein—rubber diaphr: agms for 
pumps. Ralph B. Carter Co., New York, N. Y. 

Taurus—tennis balls. The Hungarian Rubber Goods Co., Ltd. 
Budapest, Hungary 

Orttex, in distinctive lettering—coats, hats and 
bridge Rubber Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

rubber heels Evernu Rubber Heel Corp., New York, 





bocts and shoes of inations. 
Lund-Williams Shoe Co., 


inner tubes, 





RACINE Racine 


jackets. Cam- 


EvERNt 
N 
KENLAST ts, corset elastics, etc. James R. Kendrick Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Representation of Peter Pan 
two sprites flying near; 
Peter Pan above the 
American Wholesale Corp., 


seated on a mountain of clouds, 
stars and a crescent moon; name 
re—hose supporters and garters 
Baltimore, Maryland 
linings for helmets and 
Ltd., Woking, Eng- 





rubber shoe soles and 


SorBo sponce 
Rubber-Sponge Products, 


hats Sorbo 
land 


The Dominion of Canada 





Registered 

VetveTite—sheet rubber flooring, mats, desk pads, desk or table 
covers, rubber wainscoting, wall covering and stair treads. 
Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 

“Stanp Fast rubber cushions for billiard tables. Thurston & 
Co., Ltd., 45-46 Leicester Square, London, England 

VELVETRED—sheet rubber flooring, mats, desk pads, desk or table 
covers, rubber wainscoting, wall covering and stair treads. 
Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd ‘oronto, Ontario 

Express—rubber plates « is f heels 1 soles Phillips’ 
Patents, Ltd., 142 Old Street, London, | 1, England. 





New Zealand 








Registered 
Heavy Tourrst—pneumatic tires and tubes of rubber or rubber 
and fabric. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
U. S. A. 


Bear—steam packing, hydraulic packing, hose, and tubing included 
in Class 50. The Leyland & Birmingham Rubber Co., Ltd., 
London, England 

Ketty SPRINGFIELD Arrcorr, the first two words being arranged 
one above the other and over an extension of the first stroke 
of the letter A in the last word—tires made entirely or partly 
of rubber N. Y. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., New York, 


66,67( 


SECOND 


A seco! 


and manufacturers will be 


Departme 
third 


tion of America conducted the work 


1924, was 
the work 

Every t 
the depar 


April 1. 


be given careful attention just as soon as it is 
With adequate tire 


excess sti 


importanc 


how many tires there 


Published February 11, 1925 













Representation of a key—goods r or gutta percha ex- 
clusively in Class 40 but not i g dress shields, elastics, 
tires, or accessories, sheet rubber, rubber patches, rubber so 
lution, rubber covered wire, etc Se Ifridge & Co., Ltd., 400 
Oxfe rd street, London, W. 1 

I word: Pancorp, describing a semicircle—rubber heels. Pan- 
ther Rubber Co., Ltd., 29 Jencks Lane, Sherbrooke, Quebec, 
Canad: 

Supersis—rubber hose it [The Electric Hose 
& Rubber Co., Ltd., 1 Bridge Road, Lon- 
dc S. E. 1 

am Packing & 
E. C. 3 





wear Kops 
r service in the 
Chancery Lane, 


Published February 18, 1925 















FEDERA rubber tires Cooperative Wholesale Socie Ltd., 1 
Balloon street, Man chester 
FiLoat-On-Atr nflat rubber cushions. D 1 Moseley & Sons, 
Ltd., Chapel Fie Wi rks, Ardwick, Manchester 
Published February 25, 1925 
Representatior f ar words: ABOVE 
‘ HERS, a ROPLANE 
sRAND—all goods it belting, 
varter webs, cords, goods. 
James Russell & ( Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Published March 4, 1925 
an tle with outspread wings poised upon a 
figu bearing the word: Carnos; emanating 
are lines indicating light rays—goods of rubber 
t exclusively in Class 40, but not including 
dress shields, elastic cords, braids, webs, corset laces and 
brace ends, or similar goods. Lewis Frankenberg, 15 Stoney 
I e, Houndsditch, London, E. 1 
Macrirex—goods of rubber or guttz exclusively in Class 
40 Chas. Macintosh & Co., Ltd. umbridge street, Man- 
chester. 
Designs 
The United States 
Term 3% years. W. R. Denham, Cleveland, Ohio 
tread Term 3% years G. C. McConnell, M: assilon, Ohio, 


signor to Fidelity Tire & Rubber Co., a corporation of 





Tire tread 





Term 3 years. C. Murray, rn ham, Alabama. 

Tire casing Term 14 years. J. D. Comstock, Chester, West 
Virginia 

Tire shoe Term 7 years. P. H. Hermsen, Little Chute, Wis- 
consin. 


Tire. Term 14 years. R. A. Wurtzburg, Portland, Oregon. 


The Dominion of Canada 
Rubber heel pad for be ts and shoes Phillips 
142-146 Old street, London, England 
Balls Co., Ltd., Windmill Road, 


England 


Rubbers, Ltd., 


Golf all Game 
Middlesex, 


Brentford, 


SURVEY OF TIRE DEALERS’ STOCKS 
stocks of tires in the hands of dealers 
taken by the Rubber Division of the 
April 1, 1925. This will be the 
rvey to be taken. One year ago Rubber Associa- 
y of October 1, 
plans to repeat 


ANNUAL 


id survey of the 


nt of Commerce as of 
sur 
but the surv 


e 
taken over by the Rubber Division, which 
twice each year. 

United States should make a return to 


showing details concerning his tire 


ire dealer in the 
tment stocks as of 
The questionnaire which tire dealers will receive should 
received. 

prosperous; with 
Hence the 
in determining just 


April A 


stocks, dealers will be 


ks their position will be hazardous again. 


e of every dealer doing his share 


really are in the United States on 
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Ratio Graph of New York Closing Prices of Spot Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


Review of 


the Crude Rubber Market 








New York March 25 the market continued strong with adva 
‘ Mn \pril spot ribs sold at 43 cents. S 
la $ en 50 t rubber not ikely nm the present 
I led nearly a cent ve ribs the entire n 
Pa itas, late in February, were dull and negl 
' 42 In } ’aras s¢ sympathy with plantations, while bal 
Le | +3 . . 
on ls d dull 
\ g mand wild Congo rubbers became evident 
; iF ese sorts cont be highly valued despite 
: s pr f plantati grades The Antwerp offer 
‘ 
tint et > Vf 15 ms of “Anons 
cS 2 g ‘ in from 100 150 tor f Congos and 
17 + S ices 
Imy : ill grades during February, 1925, were 23,456 
treme n ed with 31,763 tons one year ag Plantation arrivals 
re , | we 1.740 tons, compared with 29,977 tons one 
ute g [otal importations of plantation rubber for two months 
t scar I | 
y “ sm February 28 were 50,220 tons, compared with 50,588 tons 
. rT. . 7% 
- — responding period of 1924 Total importations of a 
P gs Ks 
at g bbe r the two months ended February 28 wer 
: ; 
} mpared with 53,374 tons for the corresponding 
! 
~ \n , 
R S} tur t ns on standard plantation and Braziliat 
¢ , S ) cents; March, 39 cents 
Se 7 7% ts; Oct.-Dec. 3678-37 
g S April 427% cents; May-] 
- S ) % nts 
Ss 8 ents Mar c $ 
\ Se 7 7 s; Oct.-Dec cents 
S c ed s s; April, 4 Ma 
Ss oO D 4) € 
< s; Ma 3 A 
, S : s; Oct.-Dec., 37% its 
Mie M S N ‘ ts: April, 42% cents; M 
New York Spot Closing Rubber Prices 
aha Mar 
21 °23 24 325 7 4 7 1 12 33 14 
7% 37% 37 3934 6 40% 40% 
7 7 7 7 7 4 4 4 40% 40% 40% 41 {O74 
7 7 ~ 38 9% 39% 3 40'% 40% 40% 40: 40% 
6% 7 7 7% 38% 4 39 639% 40 395% 393%, 393% 
6% 3 7 7 7 7 7 38 39 3914 39% 39% 39% 39% 391 9% 
é 7 7 7 7 7 7% 39 387% 38% 39 39% 39% 39% 39% 
é 7 7 7 7 7 734 381% 3934 393% 39% 3954 39% 39% 39 56 
5 37 ? 7 3876 38% 38% 39% 39% 38% 39 39% 
4 ‘ 5 3 365% 38 37% 37% 37% 38% 37% 38 38 
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\ 2 spot N » 2 ed crepe 36 cents Mar., 35.44 
4 Tune 5 ] S g cents; Oct.-Dec 
\ 2 Spot No. 1 roll , { 41 cents; April, 4214 cents; May 
Tt t | Se $ 
AMERICAN Paras AND Ca i March 2, Spot, upriver fine 
Reg eset Ss; uprive 2¢ ents; ( 
hi 
S S S e 4 cents 1 I 
a: ¢ ta s } 4 cents 
London 
London market for March began with a stiffening of prices 
and was very active around the first, sagging later in the week 
from lack of New York support. The succeeding week was 
equally firm and prices were well maintained at around 19 
pence and conditions generally quiet. The third week the market 


continued to advance, the price early in the week reaching 197% 


pence, which was highest since September, 1920, and the week 




















losed with rubber very firm at 20 pence and rising, reaching 20 
pe early the following week, with trade quiet. 

London stocks have continued to decline and are evidently 
destined to continue further toward the vanishing The 
r veekly STOCKS 15s S llow Fe ruary 24, J, 

March 3, 25,003 tons; March 10, 21,639 tons; March 1/7, 
March 24, 18,934 tons 
Singapore 
[The month’s market Sing e closely and 
Ne \ ‘ liti sing 17 per 2 19 
M I 24 Active Ss ] 1 ¢ . ere 
Ss \ ncre gy Ss I d i g I es 
s é Ss d tT¢ nes r ev 
New York Quotations 
Following are the New York spot rubber quo ns, fo € 
veal 12 ne mont 19 1 March 24. the curt 
; AT 
Plantation Hevea . 2 
CREPE 
tex 
N 
€ No 

SHEET 
East Indian 
PONTIANAK 

S 
South American 
PARAS 

Acre B > 

4 e | 

Be B 

Vi t 7 
CAUCHO 

Upper caucho bal *26 @ * 364@ * 4 ; 

Lower o bal l 15 2 t 
Manicobas 

i 

M guar 8 i 7 @ 

M she 27 2 2 2 

















Centrals Marcel Fe March 24, 
1925 
( cra 2 my @ 
t et s 1 22 @ 
1 26 32 @ 
is l 2 a2 @ 
; e washe i 32 35 @ 
Africans 
I 24 z 
I L' ppe ( I ? 
Re | er ( i 
i | | 1 
{ er Congo A t 2 
Gutta Percha 
Ss 844@ 17%@ 
‘ tt > i 1 zd L 2d z 
Re M s 1 25 Z 3.00 @ 
Balata 
Block, Ciudad Bol 1'2@ 70 i 
( ) i 56 @ 
I i 55 1 
‘ 77 F 78 @ 
7 i i 81 @ 
Chicle 
5 5 58 z 68 
y 5 58 6S 
\ ~ 
Comparative Low and High New York Spot 
. . 
Rubber Prices 
2 ).3 Ve 
C 36% 
é S72 
5 
British Malaya 
Rubber Exports in February 
: the M States 1 tion 
i n 
071 
5 Ir s, 
A s 
32 
71 
203 
Distribution 
S 0 
( 4 
| ) 
Dealers’ Stocks of Rubber 
I M Ss ( Str ce 
Singapore 
P » 2,109 
\M AN ORTS O S SHOWED A COM- 
paratively ste rease¢ value gl the past year the 
total for this period standing at $521 s pared witl 
$310,034, the estimate for the vear 1922 
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Reclaimed Rubber 





During the past month reclaimers have been shipping their prod- 
ucts in steady volume to rubber goods manufacturers. Reclaiming 
P wen " perating a I capacit largely, how 
eve M rmai t ige 

l 

i { grow! 
4 mecha 1 rubbe 
f ] mark te I ged trom t 
é é he 
New York Quotations 
Auto Tire 
4 3% @$ 
0%4@ 
; i 

Licht I 11%@ .12 

White 14%@ l 
High Tensile Black 

Super-re , I 17 @ .17 

2 a ] 
Shoe 

l'r , ) @ 1 

Washed :@ 12% 
Tube 

N le 14% @ 185% 
N lb 11l%@ 12% 
Uncured Tire Friction 
No. 1 be 27 a 3( 
No. 2 It 22 @ 24 
Miscellaneous 
High ¢ ¢ b 14 @ .14% 
True 09 @ .09% 
Mec 1 ble 6% @ 07 
Plantation Rubber Exports from Dutch East Indies 
Java and Madura 
elve M s I e 
rece hece er 
4 ) 24 
kK Kilos Kilos Kilos 
To 
H : 204 o & ) 435.006 
Great Br 655 4 Fa 00 
Germar 23,000 ¢ 2 406,001 

rance 4, ¢ 442 259 0 
Belg 7 25,000 
Ita Z on 27 288 
Cana 4 4 
Unit State Q 27.967 
Singap ‘ 44 2,831 
Hong g 27 
Japar ; 
Aust : 8 251 
Othe 5 Q 9 

I $ 7 + 4 4 000 
Tar e k 1,83¢ 7 4 6244 
Tiere ‘ 
Sa « 4 
Pa ( 11.000 
Pr 7] 
Par , 3 
Ba 4 ? 2 
i a ‘ > 

Belewan-Deli 

He 7 
Gre 7 “ 4 4 
(er 4 47 
Fr € ] 0) 2 
Belg y. 
I ‘ 2 
ar 4 2 9 4 = 
Singa e 172 - 
Penang 61.04 4 ¢ 97 0 
Austral 4 4,000 
Othe 44 14 ) 


The Market for Rubber Scrap 


[rade in rubber scrap in March was very slow and dull, r 
claimers not being interested on account of their ample reserve 


stocks. The rise in crude rubber prices will probably find some 

flection in reclaims and scrap and stimulate these lines acx 

2 . DI es ‘ uoted unchangec m 1 t 

< is considered hopeful for better prices i 

Pex SHOES There as been very little trade in this 

g Dealers’ bids have fallen to $1.75 delivered to reclaiming 
t vit stimulating demanc 

INNER Tuses. Prices remain steady and low. Domestic 

€12 trad tubes e both moderate 

Mrixep Tires lires are not moving well. All orders are filled 
it bottom prices and dealers’ bids are of little interest 


Ark BRAKE AND MECHANICAL SCRAPS are without market 


Consumers’ Quotations for Carload Lots Delivered 


Boots and Shoes 





s s ac lb. $0.02% @$0.02% 
, j ck lb O1K@ .02 
Re Ib 01 @ 01% 


01%@ .01K 
Hard Rubber 





Rattery , black compound ‘ . Ab. 01 @ -- 
N ] scrap... events . er | 05 @ .06 
Inner Tubes 
x 1 floating. . re ‘ ‘ owes .06% @ 
N 2 mpounded lb 04 @ 
Re lt 034%@ 
Mechanicals 
BI scrap, mixed vas db, O1%Y@ .01K% 
Heels ‘ re ; lb. One — 
Horseshoe pads TorrreTry ere o1 @ — 
Hose, air brake ‘ , --ton 20.00 @22.00 
regular sedee ...tom 17.00 @20.00 
Red, scrap, mixed ‘ - nines 1b. 02 @e— 
White, scra mixed : Ib. 02 @ _ 
Tires 
PNEUMATIC 
Aut e eelings ‘ . wseceeeee tom 50.00 @60.00 
Bicycle itn miele wat eben dwldaarmeel ton 12.00 @15.00 
Standar ee es, We Ss 060s On teeienenae ton 30.00 @35.00 
Mixed with beads ton 18.00 @20.00 
SOLID 
Carriag ‘ ton 25.00 @27.00 
Ir , clear sided ..-ton 38.00 @40.00 


U. S. EXPORTS TO ENGLAND OF RUBBER BOOTS AND 
SHOES 


During the past year American exports to England of rubber 


boots and shoes have been exceptionally heavy, particularly during 


the last half of the period. April shipments of rubber boots at 


e 


nly 4,169 pairs, value $12,192, culminated in the estimate 


December of 78,313 pairs, value $136,458, while the total for the 
entire year rose to 306,516 pairs, value $711,121. The steady de 


1 


velopment of this trade can be best indicated by the 


comparing 


totals with t e for the year 1922, the latter representing only 
$7,691 pair ue $93.344 
\ similar advance is evident in the American exports of rubber 
the shipments to 


England for the year totaling 333,859 pairs 


as compared with the 1922 totals of only 64,130 


pairs, value $53,897. The largest monthly shipment of. thes 
goods is reported for September, at 99,173 pairs, value $66,996 
T + 


In general these exports during 1924 of rubber boots were mort 


than six times greater in quantity and more than seven times 
in value than the 1922 shipments, while the exports of 
rubber shoes were more than five times greater in quantity and 
almost four times greater in value. 


greater 
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The Market for Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 


New York 


HE trade in rubber compounding ingredients maintained a 
T large and steady volume during March, due to the full time 

operation of rubber plants in all divisions of the industry. 
The large suppliers of materials report no diminution in the de- 
mand for their goods nor the receipt of any requests for deferred 
shipments on contracts. 

ACCELERATORS. The original accelerators, aniline, thiocarbani- 
lide and hexamethylene tetramine still maintain their places of 
usefulness and continue to be steadily used in large amounts in 
spite of the increasing popularity of some of the later and more 
active accelerators, Hexa, for example, is still being supplied in 
carload lots. A new line of ultra accelerators, metallic salts of 
dithiocarbamic acid, now under development and test, is reported 
as producing stocks of remarkably high tensile qualities and will 
doubtless meet with much interest when offered to rubber manu- 
facturers. 


BenzoL. Adequate stocks are reported on hand, and the de- 
mand is excellent notwithstanding an advance of 1 cent a gallon 
early in March. 

Carson Brack. The curtailment in Louisiana of natural gas 
available for carbon black manufacture has strengthened the mar- 
ket. Stocks are fairly large. Prices remain steady and the de- 
mand from the rubber trade is fair. 

Ciays. Specially prepared clays suitable for stiffening rubber 
have become standard as cheap and useful material in tire treads 
and beads, footwear, mechanical rubber goods, heels and molded 
goods. 

LirHARGE. Lead pigments and oxides were reduced Y% of a cent 
a pound early in March due to reduction in pig lead. Movement 
of litharge and sub-lead is steady. 

SoLvENT NApHTHA. The supply is of moderate volume and 
consuming demand very good. 


WHITING. 


All grades are in routine movement at low prices. 












Accelerators, Inorganic New York Quotations RED—Continued 
carbonate.......+2...4b. $0.11%4@ , March 24, 1925 Antimony 
Lead, £68 .ccccccccceccceedD 13 @ Acids = 
sublimed blue........Jb. .104@ Acetic 28% (bbls.)....100%b. $3.12 @$3.38 —— 15/17% F.S.1b. $0.50 @ 
i I ¥4 etic 0 : $3.12 @$ rsenic, red-sulphide. .. ib. 
sublimed white...... .4b. .10%@ @ 
glacial (carboys)........ lb, §=6.16 @ A. & W. red (4 shades)./b. 1.50 
Lame, flour ....cceceeeee dd @ Cresylic (95% a color) gal. 62 @ .65 purple ry . @ 3.00 
R. M. (factory)....... lb 01%@ (95% dark)...... a a a)  Ceeenemmncnee 2.00 @ 3.00 
R. M. hydrated....... ton 15.00 @ Sulphuric, 66° (carboys).../b. 02 @ 
O13 02 . I i 

wa aan | pe — 

Magnesia, carbonate........Jb. .07%4@ Caustic soda......... 100 Ibs. $3.10 @ 3.91 BE - Kuccoteesescess Ib. 11%@ 
calcined, light (bbls. a 24 @ .45 flake, 76% (factory) 100 Jbs. 3.45 @ 4.31 English Indian ........ bb. 11 @ .13 
calcined, ex. light (bbis.).id. 40 @ solid, 76% (factory) 100 Ibs. 3.20 @ 3.91 ey GE ncéccccceus ib. 11 @ "13 
calcined, md. light (bbis.)./b. 15 @ Colors fe ae Ib. 11 @ 4.13 
calcined, heavy (bbls... ./b. 04 @ .OS Sn , Mb. 07 @ .10 
magnesium, carbonate. slight BLACK RN - dacatalnaiienaaie Mb. 024@ .03% 

07 7 A. & W. nonfii ib oe Levigated, wutestnates. 1b. .02%% 

Orange mineral re 16 @ Po Do In goepapigiugiinate Ib. “06%@ .10 — * reakes Ib 02 @ .0S% 

Rubber lead .......-+++++-B. 0 @ geet OSiz@ il MET -- §=6.134@ 

Carbon nee te _ . ee, eames: 90 @ .95 
: “ompressed . 07” @ .11 uidine toner ...... sees 195 @ 2.25 
Accelerators, Organic Uncom ressed 06%@ .10 Vermilion, English .......@. 1.35 @ 1.45 

Ae7 nccccs TTT TT TTT itt... 75 85 icronex . 07"4@ 12 

A19  wccoce ecco seeeesese Ib. 85 5 95 — oal (pow’d) 03 “@ 09 WHITE 

Accelemal ......ssseeeeees ib. 30 @ TO 06 @ 10 ; 

Aldehyde ammonia powder. Ib. 3S @ Ivory, lace aay + e . Akcolith ........... +++ DB. @ 

Anhydro formaldehyde aniline ma = ll lead hnataae $2 i — evpeceeseenosecs Ib. 06% @ .06% 

Ib. 38 @ Thermatomic carbon (fac-_ uminum bronze ....... Ib. 60 @ 1.25 

Anhydroformaldehyde-para-to- GD Seesccccassceees Ib. 04 @ opone sete eeeeeees 1b. 05%@ .06 
EE, Siecvcudnncecenes ib. 111 @ — Sterling ........++.- lb, .06%@ .06% 

Aniline (factory).......... Ib. 7 @ 17% Azolith ... tee eeeeees Ib. 06%@ .06% 

sulphate .........- Ib. a Getat  ccccrceccsce Ib 21 @ .26 Imported prime......Jb. 064%@ 07 

Bensidine (hese)........« Ib. 73 @ «.78 a Bg BING. cccccveses Ms = ° 4 -. Red seal, imported. ..Jb @ 

a IR ou nk dane Ib ss @ sn ola =< 4 F.C. sigment Leeneeaees lb. 15 @ .17 

ere ee ncewe Ib. F 

eee lb 60 @ BROWN A, lead ae bb. 68 @ 08% 
powder t 35 @ UR NE ico ctnseial ib. @ Azo (factory): 

D. P. T. salt — 92 @ Sienna, Italian ...... osc 03 @ .14 ZZZ (lead free).....sb. 07%@ .08% 

Diethyl amine.... lb. 2.20 @ Umber, Turkey.......... Ib 044%@ .05 ee tees ene 7% 

Dimethyl amine = — 2.75 ’ o lea . 0 

Dimethylaniline PRT eas: Ib. =.33 @ .36 GREEN French process, Florence brand 

a ¢ _ te conn BS esse : 1.26 @ Gheeee, Maks .ccccccces 1b. 29 7 31 Groan Ls coccccces > ine aH 
i-ortho-tolythiourea ...... . 32 @ MEGIUM ...cccccccees lb. 30 32 SCAl ..sseeeeees . ; ‘ 

Dipheny! guanidine ....... lb. 81.10 @ 1.20 SS eee ee 1b. 31 @ .34 te. By Ho wescéec oe 144@ .16% 
aa Ib. .70 commercial ......++.++ Ib. 10 @ .10% White seal ........./b. 11K@ .12% 

t 75 @ GS ccicocesasecessonde 13 @ «15 Horse Head brands 
Ib 70 @ A. & W. green........./ lb. 2.00 @ 3.00 Selected ........+-. Ib .084%@ .08 
lt 40 @ .45 Oxide of chromium....... lb 34 1 $1 SEEN 60040000 ee04 Ib. Y4@ 08 
re 42u%u@  Wseneweemensssaws lb 40 @ .45 XX red ...+..-++.- bb. 08 @ .08 
ne seeeees 150 @ Leaded brands 
amethylene tetramine...Jb. 85 @ RED Lehigh .... bh 07%@ .07% 

Lead oleate (fac’ty). “fi 18 @ Antimony, golden....... lb 20 @ Standard .. lt .07%@ .07% 

eee Sees. ++~- ++I 40 @ «45 golden T. K.......... b 86.18 @ .22 Sterling . ib. O7%@ .07¥% 

Jictistensdioallide se eeees ny 0 @ reldes R. MP. No, 7. 1b 20 @ DRED cncecasasis lb. 0O7%@ .07% 

ecccccccccccces. . bb. 8 « golden pentasulphide, Palmerton process 

op ne paraldehy de... «Ib. 17 @ 19 Qe rrr. Ib. 33 @ «.35 Kadox, black cocee lB. 10%@ .11 
fara-nitrosodimethylaniline [b. 99 @ otha 15/17% G. E..Ib. > 18 OU, ead Ib ‘09%@ 10 

a diamine —— tee! golden, 15/17% F. S..Ib. 8 @ TOM ccccceveccess Ib. O8%@ .09% 

eee awh ee.eeel ’ { ( BO. Beccceeecctte a Snow i ad : b @ 

Super-sulphur, No. 1.......db. 50 @ rary mond i ieee Ib. 20 @ ow white , 

e i No. eee Ib. 20 @ .30 Antimony, crimson......./b. 42 @ .45 
Tensilac Re. 4 seo Ib 80 @ crimson T. K Levee. Ib. 45 @ 50 YELLOW 
No. 40... Ik 75 @ crimson, 15/17% G. E..1b. 4S @ .S0 , b _ 

Thiocarbanilide ........+.. bh. 28 @ crimson, 1$/17% F.S..Ib. 39 @ Sees tr eeenteeres: » wen 

Trimene nine Ib, 75 @ crimson, R.M.P. No. 3./b 5:0 @ 7 - ot seseee coved 2 a 

Trimene base . ld. 1.40 @ Ss See Ib 45 @ * 0 JONOW. see seee — “a 

i eateaaeenes WD. scxeces » ong _ z- A NA OE vole Ib. 35 @ _— rubber yeveencnann . 2 @ 
awe Seece von hD, 7 2 Bee eee | 20 @ re, domestic ......... ’ 3 @ 3% 

Vulcone , eas eae 89 @ Weegee S% F. S....1b. 65 @ imported ..... db. ; 2% 
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Compounding Ingredients Chemical Market—Continued Y's : Softeners)—C ontinued 
. , e CHEERS cccccccscccccecesh 98.35 $ 
, num fla ( . 21.85 , ° ‘ 
Aluminum flake (sack c L.)ton $21.85 @ New y ork Quotations Glycerine TLR 19 @ 
(sacks L. C. L.)tom 24.50 @ Ara: . seen Linseed, raw ....... eee al, 1.09 @ | 
Ammonia carbonate .......- ib. 12 @ .12% . ee ee a Liquid rubber.......++.+..db. ll @ 
tent : PUGS cdccvctavesas ton 0 @$15.00 FEN MOD ccccccecscossolh 09%.@ 
ASDOSINE .cccccscccsses ton 1 U ) = . Sea Ib. 09% @ rT 
2 ; _ GED iccccccccssseces ton 3.00 @15.00 CHATINGG sees eeeeeee +0. 2@ «it 
Aluminum silicate ........ ton 25 227.00 Racin atts : SO ocksscedes dd. 094%@ 
Bariu carbonate bl.) ..tom 254.00 eee - _— @ Passe ME. BR. Bum. cccccecs Ib. 06 @ .07 
QUE nc ccccccccces cove old. Ss @ wuperane ton @ : 
B t ; ted white tom 32.00 @35.00 PUG: -aensncvecvuaceas ton 8.00 @10.00 Solvents 
ee We ence seeceass ton 3 ) @w35.00 Witeco (C. lL ton 12.00 @ Acetone (98.99%, [6.62 Ibs, 
O.C.X., off col eevee ne OR @ York aE ee ton 800 @ | are td, 10 @ 
water ground and floated. .ton 23.00 ? 26.00 \W 1 pulp, XXX (facty.).tom 35.00 @ Be zol (90%, 7.21 Ibs. gal.) : 
Pee  icseccnns squnstens bb. i X (facty.) .tow 1 @ PUTO cccccccccecccccces gal, 24 @ 
BI Ane lb 4 . 4% ° 7 . Carbon bisulphide (10.81 Ibs, 
sicaliog Sha pha teal . ; iners gal.) 99.9 pure (drums) 
Carrara filler (factory)... ./b 1344@ .02 Mineral Rubber Ib 06%. @ 
Chalk, precip. extra light. ../b 04%@ .05 enasco (facty.) ton $0.00 @52.00 tetrachloride (13.28 Ibs. gal.) e 
beavy (f.o.b. factory)... sb. O3%@ .04 Gilsonite Fe ton a eee pure (drums). ./b, 07%@ Os 
Clay, Dixie seas tom 20.00 35.00 Granulate 1 M R Pa ton a 45.00 Ne. 303 
Blue ribbon (C. L. facty.)tem 14.00 @ , : ‘ . co P ‘Tan wa 
Mie MAMOR .ccscccceses tom 12.00 224 lydrocarbon, hard...... «tom 29.00 #35.00 ANKCATS «eee eeeeenees gai. 22 @ 
Cat » (facty.) tow 38 @ 40.00 Hydrocarbon, soft ton 29.00 235.00 Drums, C. L,......-. gal, 25 t 
China — ib ; as oh - . rem, &. €. Besse gail. 28 @ 
China LH B hon '§ » 22.50 ; ei -.fon ; _Motor gas (steel bbls).gal. 20 @ 
: ‘ . ' Al , am Yi, Ohmlac Kapak, K-R. .toem 30.00 @60.00 Naphtha, V. M. & P... . gai. .20% @ 
fos ae ten 12 0 @22.00 K-4.. tun ju @ 68° Bé., 122°, 324°...gal. 184@ 
Cotton flock, black lb @ 20/340 m. p. hydrocarbon.tom 47 @ 52.00 oe. na” titi 234, - a. = L1H 
— aehpestesed eehaeat Ib. @ 1/310 m. p. hydrocarbon.ten 4 ) 247.00 71° Bé., 112°, 304 + -gal. 20/2 @ 
hite .. Ab @ Pioneer, M. R., solid (fac.).ton 42.00 @44.00 Turpentine, spirits ...... gal. 3472@ 
wi ite se vcsecccscces M. R. granular .......tom 52.00 @54.00 wood, steam distilled ..gal 84 @ 
Cotton linters clean mill-run./d. i Robertson, M. R., solid, Substitutes 
Fossil] flour (powdered). ..ton @ facty.) evees ton 35.00 @75.00 = 
(bolted)... ...ton @ M. | grar facty.) tom 4 280.00 — inde bckebnved bennenee Ib. 08 @ .14 
Gl : ; Ib , ? 29 I ra : . ton . 2 ¢ )  sttnemetseanawasd 10 @ 14 
my grade..... Ib > .25 Rubrax (facty ebasdens ton 60.00 @ Ty nsbheeseeddenseeeund ib. 09 i? 1¢ 
nee grade Aine Ib 4 ? 12 Synpro, gran. M. R. (facty.)ton @ Brown factice...... puedes lb. 09 @ .18 
Fe Ae. _ age Allis tain tad 4 Se ib 09 @ .16 
Graphite, flake ............ b. 06%@ .12 Resins and Pitches : ea d 
[nfusorial earth (pow'd)...lb 134 @ Vulcanizing Ingredients 
(bolted) ..... exeececss ton @ Tar, pine, retort......... te yt hypo lb is @ 
Lime (bolted) ........-.. Ib 1%@ .02 nm ——_... m — ree “ae 
Mica, amber Ib 5s @ Me Te sennesuseseaues ton i loride (drums)..... Ib. 24 @ 
powdered 1d. @ Fluxol bardwood : ib Sulphur chloride (drums). ./b, .044@ 
WRB cowcccccccces Ib. @ sine tar bbl Su'phur, Bergenport brand, 
— tone, powd Ib 03 @ OS t 100% pure (C.L.) 100 lbs. 2.35 @ 2.60 
“ 1 : . cae Ib 24%@e 41 Rosin, K (bb!.)......280 ibs (L.C.L.) 100 ibs. 2.65 @ 2.90 
Rotten stone (bbis.). i 242 04% strained (beil.) 280 Ibs r, Brooklyn brands 
Slate flour (facty.) town 8.50 @15.00 Shellac, fine orange a 2 ed velvet (bbls.) 100 /bs 2.90 @ 3.15 
Soap bark, cut aii ? substitute .gal i ‘ ae aay 0 Ibs. 2.¢ : @ 2.9 
. PE. DEED cisccseavins lb Superfine four (odbis 00 Ibs. 2. @ 2.90 
Sengetene sbeneosanes . ton ee coco ib. ; (bags) 100 Ibs, 2.20 @ 2.51 
Sodium bicarbonate om Petrclatum, standard...... Ib 9 Rubber makers....... 100 jbs. 3.75 @ 
p 008 Petrolatum, sticky..........Jb s @ .10 < . ~ : 
Sea Pine, steam distilled...... gal pr (See also Colors—Antimony) 
I Rapeseed, refined -gal 3 Waxes 
} aT } , . 
—_« pies oe 66 50 Wax, beeswax, white, com. ./b. 55 @ .65 
Tale, soapstone ....--... ton meng Be ,' ee T8té on ceresine, white........... ib. 10 @ «1 
Toren tinnche on ro ean...... Cocccces = 6 : carnauba ........ eeeee 7 35 @ .37 
aap . . Fe SPCOSOSOLOSOOOSCOOS . . | MONTAN 2.2.66 ee cece one lB, 06 @ .06% 
n . ee ) @ r 5 . § 
Whiting, Gon _ No. 33 ~ . @25.00 Woburn... seeeeeeeee - lb 6 @ ozokerite, black coccccdD, 24 @ .2 
alle ’ , r , ee ——t—“‘“‘S™SOSCS™~s~s~*~*~*S*SCCCCC RMR et tc ce b 2 C 
Se 1M @ ©0 «Oils (Softeners) = - Tes 
ng i orted { 
English, cliffstone (factory Avoilas compound...... oooh 12 @ 13 Paraffin 
100 ibs Castor, No. 1, U. S. P.....db. 174%@ 122/124 white crude scale./b. 5%@ 
Georgia calcite ..ton @ No. 3, U. S. P. ld. 17 @ 124/126 white crude scale./b. OSKa 
gilders (bolted). 100 ibs 1.25 @ 1.35 ‘orn, ernde (hbls.) Ih > ? 120/122 fully refined.....lh 5 ? 
Nel ton ) 5 Cotton, Summer yellow lb 2 125/127 fully refined ....lb a 
D. P. G. SALT GRAY LITHARGE 
I . ( rit urge for use in rubber compounding is now 
m g t ed in the same eing pr mmercial basis in Germany. The material 
prop \ t I I is gra larg It is amorphous, of extremely fine 
D. | part size I great specific surface. The ad- 
ptive er of t lows it to be completely dispersed 
WEEPING WATER WHITING ibber. The p il properties of the vulcanized product con 
gg t g e said to exceed in a remarkable degree 
, ; " btaine t nary litharge $v the use of gray litharge, 
Sos ¥ ch X g c mixing, calendering and tubing is avoided 
her mr lant Dix ’ ’ . : 
7 a I ‘ PI : ‘ + the — } nning f its curing reaction 
eft t | é Pp ¢ a I é tr ] il 
vit { ly small é 1 freedom fron : 
al M. 1. T. RESEARCH LABORATORY OF APPLIED CHEMISTRY 
Special graduate urses are offered by the Massachusetts Insti 
> ~ , NT nm. 5 : : 
EXPORT OF COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS tute of Technology ston, Massachusetts, to students interested 
‘ exports during 1924 np g ingredients were applied chemistry. The well-equipped research laboratory, first 
" llow Zine oxide, 7,854,394 pow $605,630; lithopone established in 1909, was reorganized on a much larger basis in 
1,845, pounds, $104,783; bone black, 1,971,857 pounds, $123,201 1919, and was fitted out for independent investigations in major 
carb d lampblacks, 34,428,855 pounds, $3,385,852: red lead branches of chemical technology. In the various courses which 
and litharge, 1,880,263 pounds, $210,598: white and sublimed lead include colloid chemistry. rubber, etc.. young men are being trained 
10,109,455 1 $853,444 Como R 4 m applied science by actual experience 
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Ratio Graph of New York Daily Prices of Spot Middling Upland Cotton 


The Market for Cotton and Other Fabrics 


New York 


Spot middlings maintained for the month 


more than one cent over that for Febru 


MERICAN (.OTTON 
an average level of 


ary, fluctuating closely between its high and low. Appa 

ently trade demand fell off above 26 cents for the old crop and 
25.4 cents for the new 

he probable acreage for the new season has not yet been de- 


termined. The impression is that there will be a small increase in 





grade cotton Che stock 


w of this growth is essentially all 


medium and low grades. Top grades are practically unobtainable. 


Cotton Fabrics 


Ducks, Dritts AND OSNABURGS The 


market is gradually as- 
] 


suming increase tivity under the stimulus of a better demand 
tor deliveries over the second quarter of the year, and the growing 
rmness 1! tton staple market \ good steady business in 


lucks, drills and osnaburgs is anticipated 











some eastern belt sections and a larger increase in the wester1 
belt [The present outlook for the new crop is not regarded as K ~ siness has improved the past month but 
mising. Excess of rains prevail over the central and eastern ime is still lacking, due to uncertainties as to styles 
It, while important state, is suffering from a SHE! Che market is ly firm but sales are very light 
longed onditions of weather have been wide- meet current needs only he light weight cloths have been 
ad a in Texas most perfect climatic moving better than the heavier ones, but hand-to-mouth purchas- 
ri ditions s Id be equi ed to pr luce Oo eX] tinue indefinite per! d 
1 good vir in acreage is the re importal Pir \BRICs. Early in the month tire fabrics were somewhat 
rr det eglec d because he tire Impanies were very well stocked for 
\RIZON T'TON Pima is practically all been take spring production needs. Mar stern fabric mills were quiet, 
spint the stock ' nill hands being chiefly weak ‘ e South were busy, with orders ahead covering 4 
uple. Sea Islands have practically disappeared from the market nonths ess ent statistics indicate that the January 
.n COTTON [here has been very little change the past umption of tire fabrics totaled 12,310,822 pounds 
t th in tl ng staple situats Egyptian Sakel continues to Whil iparatively little new business developed early in the 
maintain its strength, there being no limit to which prices can be nontl ible interest was shown later in July-September 
pushed if the holders of the actual cotton are so inclined. Toy n ments. Sales o1 uarter have been 
grades of this growth have een qu ted re cently as high as 90 I ¢ Full mc $ ( ry business was 
nts and are now, March 21, only 2 or 3 cents cheaper. Mediur ming large and small 
ades are being ld in small lots around 75 cents. Egyptian I $ Evident ¢ decided that the 
ppers a teady. around 43 to 45 cents for medium to good sent is a good time g 
Drills New York Quotations Sheetings, 36-inch 
38-inch 2.00-yard......-. yerd ay Mar +, ©1925 48 x 48, 5$.00-yard...... yard $0.09 @ 
40-inch 3.47-yard...... ececes 12% @ 40 x 40, 6.15-yard 074@ 
§2-inch |.90-yard 23%@ GOLD SEAL » G.S-yard......+.0 07% 
60-inch 1.52-yard....... peice ; ; 
GDEREE. cc ccasesecesvcccens i Tire Fabrics 
Duck Osnaburgs SQUARE WOVEN 17%4-ounce 
i .00-yard...... yard 2334@ 
sp inch az yard Senta cnt 14G@ 40-inch 2.35-yard yard 34 @ Fgyptian, karded...... pound 75 @ 
: é - 53 40-inch 2.48-yard os 854 @ He 52 
72-inch 16.66-ounce..... — 3 4 40-inch 3.00-yard ° 
; ‘ a 41%. @ 0-i OO Seeere 1 
on rs S7-inch 2.42-yard .....-++... 19 @ CORD 23/5/3 
ME N 
ing rund 45 @ . . E tian, combed....pound g 
Hose and belting... ..Poun > Raincoat Fabrics Eevptian, harded . 
— wie Peeler, combed, 14)-in. pound 
iN COTTON eeler, com > - 0 
TENNIS . Peeler, karded .......+..-. 4 
$2-inch 1.35 yard yard 2G Bombazine 64 x 60....yard 134@ 
Bombazine 60 x 48........ 24%@ CORD 13/3/3 
Hollands Plaids 60 x 48............ 13, @ : 
DEAD FINISH TED SG BT M6. vccccccece 7 Peeler, karded pound 
Standard, 37-inch .....yard 194%4@ Surface prints 60 x 48..... 34@ pas 
42-inch . 23%@ Surface print 64x60........ 4114 @ LENO BREAKER 
FLAT FINISH e H 8-oz. Peeler, karded... pound 5 i 
Imperial, 36-inch......... 15S4%@ Sheetings, 40-inch 10-oz. Peeler, karded....... s2 @ 
i 17%@ 7s , 
40-inch ie at 2 40 x 48, 2.50-yard ard 1634 CHAFER 
RED SEAL 48 x 48, 2.85-yard.......... 144%@ 8.25-0z. Peeler, karded . pound ! 
36-inch . ivabetatdaceues 18 @ 64 x 68, 3.15-yard.......... 14% @ 9.5-oz. Peeler, karded...... 6 a 
GREED cc cccccseccccccccce 19 @ SE a GB, B.6O-yard..cccccees 12% ¢ 12-oz. Peeler, ~ aeoere 5 @ 
$0-inch — 30 @ OS Ge, Benes es secs. 114@ 14-0z. Peeler. karded....... 54 z 
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The Cotton Outlook 


Total American Cotton Crop 13.618.751 Bales withdraw from the agreement under which the standards are 
ffective, also signed the certificates conditionally upon acceptance 


TTON production in the United States for the 1924-25 season : : 
1261275) , <1) ! bal of proposed changes to establish the standards for two-year 
imounted ¢t 3,01 juivailel me) ul ies, ¢ 1S! 


























; C r 1 ve ther + an Geel alenion periods instead of one, and giving the conference power to alter 
: “ copies should they deteriorate. 
ep r } ihe | <1 UC 1OWS 
Alabama, 985,221; Arizona, 107,575; Arkansas, 1,097,459; Cali Market and Crop Prospects for 1925 
(98; Florida, 18,901; Georgia 1,005,608 Louisiana, J \. Todd, the weil-known British cotton statistician, sum- 
es 305; M ppi, 1,098 276 Mi 4 187 a Ne wel Mexi marizes the outlook succinctly as follows: 
99,200; 2 . S2,2/0;, UK WO? i, som season of 1924-25 began with the smallest carryover on 
. SUO, anions . < 4,951,999; Virgini re It has had the advantage of the biggest crop since the 
IS, IV 12,002 var, and yet it bids fair to add not much more than half a millior 
<4 — Ee oo = ales to that minimum carryover. That means that the prospect 
3,000,008 par vith 10,170,694 in 1923 an cotton at a reasonable price during the 1925-26 season lies e1 
) 720 30% [ ee | 9 eq tivalent 500-pound bales ,;_, ly at the mercy of the 1925 crop. If that crop should prove 
. ns : dt 922 P sgiee-ox , to be materially less than that of 1924 the world would again be 
Ine oS Oe ee es OE ee ee ees ® ners faced with a comparative shortage of American cotton. 
est t . + alter t Mar Dh rigeanesi tn _ Consideration is already being given the new crop outlook 
“ ncluded numbered 314,509 for 1924; 242.3 - ts : 1923 — vhich, on the whole, is none too favorable. Whereas last seasor 
172,182 tor 1922. American Egyptian cott included was 4,319 there was an abundance of rainfall during the fall and winter, this 
bales for 1924: 22.426 r 1923 nd 32,824 tor 1922 —— oe ’ oht Pewee the ti ¢ 
hog season there has been a prolonged drought. In Texas, the bigges 
Linters pt au ed from t 24 rop t u Creede tre ings cotton producing state, the shortage of rainfall is very close t 
eopagion t 2,686 equivalent S00-p. " d Canes, Compares WH 60 per cent and relief from the drought now would delay planting 
999,972 ‘ fume i ne 17ho CTO perations. Reports from the lower Rio Grande Valley indicate 
eT that, while c nsiderable cotton has been seeded, there is delayed 
e : zermination because of the deficiency of moisture. Farm work 
, f Sea | tt ce sidered essential is made very satisfactory progress, however, in Oklahoma and 
to t g t 924 the Central Valley states, and has advanced a little better ir 
crop prior to January I¢ nitesimal ginning marks the recent weeks in the South Atlantic states. 
lisapy ance he S Island f e | d State Last season witnessed but slight damage from the weevil, but 
Boll we ravage e been the ise. The warm, humid ndications are that this year the activity of this pest will breal 
F ( particularly favorable t ll records. Unfortunately the light infestation of last year created 
I c l late maturing false idea of security, but propagation too late to damage the 
liage proc ng lense shade in the fiel rop much was very heavy. Large numbers of the pests went int 
ng t Sea Island industry in the Unit hibernation and owing to the mild winter a heavy survival 
States | n t p le sucet f the Department of Agricul veevil in the lower delta region of the Mississippi Valley seems 
| \ c rning to the effect of these raw cotton factors, the cott 
l 924 De market tinues to show gradual improvement. Cottor 
f ( 6,200 nishers ar sier thar year ag 
capacit Most tton cloths aré 
World Cotton Consumption rices stiffening. Sheetings and other grav cl 
t Cnetrm Se , ‘ t r} ? Ireel Duck continues to sell at cl 
] npetition for any sizable busines it 
232.000 f 4 rate ' tained tli rket. Mills engaged on duck, tire fabrics, and heavy goods for 
t 464.000 ha , t 11.088.000 i: neral manufacturing well occupied and there is little indica 
; ‘ = j f + or the first half tion of a decline in production in these lines in the next two or 
0) bale nst 9.989.000 ° oT ' three months, but with cotton rising higher prices are being asked 
1000 | 0.404.000 | ks are vy and some mills are te ready to accumulate 
4 ( tr , | 1i¢¢ 
Americar riptior n February 1. 1925. totaling 2.324.001 Southwest Cotton Situation 
t 74 OOK ks of The government estimate of 229,000 bales, made on November 
i UD ,U0O 21, 1924, for the Southwest, including California, Arizona, and 
g 9, SOF AK \ug a4 Lower California, fell 28,900 short of the total amount of 257,900 
i raised in that section during the 1924-25 season. This increase 
Universal Cotton Standards Accepted brings the final estimate on the crop value up to $32,500,000, or an 
European and American cotton association representatives, it iverage of 23 cents a pound, fully a cent more than was paid for 
nierence with Department of Agriculture officials on March 12, the cotton raised in the Southern States. Scarcely 2,500 bales re- 
gned certificates accepting the department's copies of the uni mained unsold by March 15 
versal standards for white cottor In the San Joaquin Valley in California a considerable increase 
Representatives of the Liverpool Cotton Exchange and the in planting is assured for 1925, growers there being encouraged not 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ Association, of Man only with the better prices obtained, but with the better soil yields 
chester, England, who previously announced that they would Last season from 32,000 acres the crop was 37,000 bales, or an 
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average of nearly 1 1-7 bales to the acre, as compared with one 
bale te 
will, it is said, be increased to 75,000, the cotton area being ex- 


) every three acres in the entire country. Acreage this year 
tended as far north as Modesto, a point 50 miles higher in latitude 
than Washington, D. C. 

In ti 


1e Salt River Valley, Arizona, where long-staple American- 


Egyptian cotton flourishes, the area will be increased to 50,000 
acres for this crop. In 1924 the acreage planted was but 14,000 


The California Cotton Growers’ Association, at its March con- 


ference, indorsed proposed legislation forbidding the growing of 








more than one variety of cotton (acala), providing for the certif 
cat of cotton seed, and for the representation of the association 
n the State department of agriculture. The association is con- 





vinced that the success of the cotton industry can be assured on a 


large scale if growers will but confine their planting to but a single 


variety, and maintain the highest cultural standards, thus following 


the example of the well organized and prosperous citrus growers 
of the state 
Metal Market Review 
New York 
In general the metal markets remained inactive during March, 
ulthough there was considerable fluctuation during the last part 
of the month in prime western zinc prices. Sales of tin were also 


larger than those of any other metal, with little variation in prices 


ALUMINUM. Somewhat better inquiry for this metal from the 
automotive industry is reported. Germany is now said to be su 
stituting aluminum for much of her former consumption of other 


metals, utilizing at the present time one-third more aluminum than 














in 1913. Canada is giving more attention to this metal. 
AnTIMoNy. There is said to be very little consuming demand 
r spot or future antimony, and spot stocks are very limited. Only 
small tonnages of this metal are being purchased 
i Copper. This market remains dull, with little improvement it 
price tendencies. The March bulletin of the Copper 
Research Association estimates a consumption during 
165,000,000 pounds of copper and its alloys by the 
while with the growing preference for closed 
for 200,000,000 pounds annually is considered the ass 
as not a remote possibilit Preliminar gures compile 
yy the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. estimate the world con 
sumption of copper in 1924 at 1,339,286 gross tons, or 12 pet 
ce greater in 1924 than in 1923, with 1923 20 per ce greate 
than 1922, and the 1922 St tion 48 per c¢ grea | 
1921 The United State \ ses n r n halt é py 
produced 
I \s rmal times i g ¢ to be the n 
stable netal it J ces ( nn t 
ther metals, mtinue dull. There are practicall shipments 
I of Mexican lead to this c houg é go cons 
ble quantities were arriving 
STEEL. As spring approaches there appears more life in t 
steel situation, the automobile demand is improving, and business 
seems more diversified than for a long time February as 
whole saw little, if anv. decrease from the January rate in st 
production, while there has been apparently only a small let 
down in March A decrease in output is however only a matter 
f time, as steel production since early in November is said to 
have run above consumption According to export figures repre 
senting the leading steel-making nations of the world, the con 
sumption of this metal in 1924 was still much less than in 1913 





Tin. Straits shipments for March at approximately 5,000 tons, 
were lighter than for some time, and the figures representing the 


visible supply of this metal are expected to show a decrease 


ZINC 


prices 


As there is a shortage of prompt zinc, extremely low 
likely the 


ire not Preliminary estimates of Geological 


Survey place the output last year in this country of primary 
metallic zinc at 516,000 tons, more zinc than the country has 
turned out in any year except the war years 1916, 1917 and 1918. 
The domestic consumption is placed at 450,000 tons, or more than 














in any year since 1916. Figures prepared by the American 
Zinc Institute, not strictly comparable with those of the Survey, 
give production as being 535,846 tons, and domestic consumption 
as 572,344 tons. 
Basic Metals 
March 24, 1925 
Cents per pound 
nur virgin, 98@99 pe cent 27.00 @28.00 
14.00 a 
Coppe 14.50 @ 
Ele 14.25 o 
C; 14.00 a 
Lead 8.90 @ 9.09 
Le St s 8.60 @ 8.65 
Nickel, ingot, pound 1.00 @32.00 
Tir pot é 53.625 @ 
Zit t, New York 7.70 @ 
rit s East St. Lo 7 @ 
Steel Wire 
Base I No. 9 Ga anp Coars 
Cents per pound 
Bright ba 4.25 @ 4.50 
€ | t 4.50 @ 4.75 
( v Oe DEE xo covevk vende savecceerereeenaeass 5.15 @ 5.40 
( I l ba 5.15 @ 5.40 
l € ft sJessemer 6.15 @ 6.40 
Regular extras t lighter gage 
Copper Wire 
Base price F. O. B, factory 
Cents per pound 
Bare ¢ € € 6% @ 
N 6 B. & S. gage 16% @ 
No. 8 B 16% @ 
N 4} 17% @ 
SPRING MEETING OF COMMITTEE D-13 
[The regular spring meeting of Committee D-13, American 
Society for Testing Materials, was held in Providence, Rhode 
March 6 and 7, 1925. In recognition of its tenth anni-~ 


island, 


versary the committee was honored by the presence of President 





F. M. Palmer of the parent organization. A brief historical sketch 
f the committee was prepared and read by Henry L. Scott of 
Providence 
The following excerpts are taken from certain of the reports 
the sub-committees 
Sus-( { III. Professor Haven, Chairman. Professor 
! ed that eventually all testing machine dials would be 
ed up the 45 degree swing of the pendulum. Up to 20 
cent of 45 degree maximum the dials would be left blank. He 
ved a dial taken from a Scott machine which was marked with 
rrows ndicate the upper and lower limits of capacity as 
efined i e new specifications. Asked how these limits would 
t the Schopper machine Professor Haven stated that 
machine se pendulum does not exceed the 45 degree swing 
1 be cepta le on these speci ications 
S ( MITTEE I\ H Davis, Chairman. This sub-com 
nittee will devote its energy to the preparation of “The Manual 
lest Procedure Relating to the Identification of Textile Fiber 
all States from Raw Material to Fabric.” W. F. Edwards 


stated that while there was apparently little to be developed, most 


f the information was scattered and it should be standardized to 
eet the approval of the A. S. T. M. as standard and safe pro 
edure 

B. H. Foster of the United States Rubber Co. presented a pape 
entitled “Investigation of Bursting Test for Knit Fabrics and 
Comparison of Results with the 1 by 1 by 1 Inch Grab Test.” This 
paper indicated that the bursting strength for knit fabrics ex 


pressed in pounds per inch of width is equal to the strength in 
pounds of the course direction of knit fabrics obtained by the 


grab test 
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Exports of India Rubber Manufactures from the 


Canvas Shoes 








with 
“ St Rubber Soles 
‘ Hose Packing Thread —* _ A venaiaane 
e Value Value Value Pairs Value Pairs Value Pairs, Value 
$64 $67 oceces oeeces ¢ $77 1,05¢ $1,339 ,128 $1,162 
4 54¢ $512 $3,109 348 1,265 
40 eee eee 
73 754 1,245 4,37 10,674 8.563 ) 8°12 
327 t 2,781 12,149 1,046 48 9¢ 
75 BOO ccccess 616 456 R00 
RQ 99 
7,44 7 194 
4 244 § 1,68 188 f 1! 
77 2 ; 5,152 5,709 1,584 1, 
11 
ane 
239... 43¢ 408 » 7 
29 49 2.05 - 4 
43 . 106 ‘: 
24 59 | ) 7 5 402 4.2 
7 $22,07 $ 3 $247,754 29,951 $31.024 924 $18 
$7,447 $5,501 $ 74 96 $12,507 1] $1,501 
Q 27 4 5] 
2,941 745 
77 $¢ 766 712 
‘ 7 77 48 366 
7 728 228 2 1 29 3.110 
68 : +4 
7 7 2 a) SO¢ ‘ <1 49 295 
$ 745 ma 
) 261 P m4 
1 ti = 
- - . 3 1,764 
; 68 4 «1,697 
5 7 $ a 7 
> ; 4,6 
7 . : r, e = ) o 
8 ) ? g 2g $59.587 
‘ 6,833 - ** 193 
5 ] 4 7 Q - 
, / 
0 
64 5 J 
14 oes 1,108 
g , 29> an 
§.55 4,711 6.21 2 ARE 
5 32 1.116 15 
¢ 74 22,017 $19,071 125.313 $76,088 
7 540 $699 g 3g e107 
7 12 07 47 
‘ 4 7 ri 
$91 225 26,769 © 21,43¢ 
44 
$ 7 $847 10,169 $8,091 53,084 $47,993 
@ 71 212 260 159 
2 462 541 
648 
$1 $7 ¢ 326 $374 2 35¢ $2 383 





Soles 
and 

Heels 

Value 


$12 
1,904 
kl 
1,63 
472 
3,622 
4.854 
$17,294 


er, 
> ot 


ne CO OD 
~u" . 
ow uMnw 





$5514 
1A 
ly 


Water- 
proofed 
Aut 
Cloth and 
Rubberized 
Fabrics 
Valu 





1,829 


12,870 
“49 » 
$14,600 
4? 

sO 

718 
1.075 
1,07 
5.140 
70 

) 
$26,328 
$23,865 
3,721 
2942 
191 
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United States by Countries During January, 1925 


Pneumatic Casings 


Number Value 
11 2¢ 

2 4( 
? , 








99 
65 
ae 
35 
6,298 
222 
4.850 
19 2n¢ 
6.20 
1¢ 





936 
11,661 

3,214 
76,06¢ 


wWwnNoO-UOw: 


$103,129 
505 
70,633 
11,386 
17,068 
596 


12,322 
39.137 
9.613 
$264,389 
$297 
35,777 
19.679 
1,595 
11,619 
1077 
8,197 


1. 4 

f 27 
4.701 
53.40 
$201.737 
F 

1R¢ 

47 
$170.8 


— 


Others 
Value 


1,310 
“7. 
2,552 





Pe 
Automobile 


Value 





9 
} 
i 
4,426 


847 
1,178 
1,296 

£30,011 
$92 
2,088 
1,187 

1¢ 
5590 
130 
92? 
69 


eoc £91 
¢ R¢ 

11 
€17,979 





Pneumatic Tubes 


Others 





$18 


109 


nd KO mt tet ST 


1,801 
1175 


Solid Tires 


le 


Truck 


$62,73 
$1,928 





$38,808 
$37.08 


te 


$1,875 


i) 
w 
“I 
4. 








Hard 


Rubber 
A 


” $8620 
1 44 
1 1.363 

84 
23 32 
1,616 477 
43 esaee 





$22,717 $10,593 





$5,018 $374 
252 735 
72 
119 
9€ 


$16 
122 $55 
102 
337°" $ 





Goods 








Syringe 
Value 


to 
on 


$2,440 $3,397 
$701 
$49 487 
109 108 

65 

$158 $1,94° 
$45 $1,138 
8 
$280 $1,196 


$11,303 








s 455 
1,24 
710 

‘ 

; 

é 

4 R2¢é 
101 
$4,99¢ 
43 


1,087 
35 
$9,515 
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Exports of India Rubber Manufactures from the 





W 
( s S} \ 
with Soles OC i 
Shoe R Ss an Ru ed 
» 1 z Thread — - _ — Heels I $ 
\ \ e l \ I . Value P \ e Value \ 
} 
| S / ? <2 : 
: 0 g 
Ex 4 
; : 
2 7 8 $ 14 
Official India Rubber Statistics for the United States 
Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber Januar ; January, 1925 
~ \ Px s \ 
I P \ : 
4.759 6S 
. é 1,846 78,246 72,906 
: r 112.017 847 
; , 20,094 3,189 63 
$ 7 7 3 8.884 
2 04 124 
‘ 7 . S 
a hes 79 427 £,326 217,361 
: 077 Y 103.298 6 
s S 8 2 144 15 10 ¢ 9 
2 3 48 ] 283.327 172,677 
, 4 472 325,8 1 759 
8 435 400 8.485 
S 27 , 4.241 
Exports of Foreign Merchandise Thr 73,37 802 1 y 116,724 
~ . er ¢ enree . 4 é ry 2 649 
’ s 7 satencad $ 29,502 
Imports of Crude Rubber Into the United States by 
Customs Districts 
‘ J ry, 19 
( I P ids \ 
. 20 ¢ 4 
7 2'742 2 . 
Exports of Domestic Merchandise 7 8 181,643 2,361,201 624,435 
yA 4 } 5 
¢ 11,200 
é ) 73,692,047 $22, 756 
. 65 
( - P : 7 
, wig DwuRIN — PAST YEAR THE UNITED STATES EXPORTED 3,91/,- 
7 10 pairs anvas rubber-soled shoes, the value being $2,962,- 
oO «9 The December figures were among the best for the year, 
12.884 44,956 J 77265 = 462,239 pa ilue $333,7 
| on" J 
United States Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1925 (By Months) 
Mani a Total 
snd Matto ee _ Mis- 
Plantations Paras Africans Centrals Guayule Grosso 1925 1924 Balata_cellaneous Waste 
Tar sone 28 48 4 29,960 21,611 22 462 206 
Febr 4 21.740 1,203 12 224 163 6 23,456 31,763 48 908 241 
~ he 1928 $0,220 192 445 278 “275 “6 $3,416 a 70 2,37 447 
3 a aa $0,588 2'232 373 181 53,374 70 1,048 148 


Compiled from statistics supplied by the Rubber Association of America, Inc. 
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United States by Countries During 
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January, 1925—(Continued) 
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+ Yt r ~ 
\ Nu \ ‘ \ \ Value Number \ e Value Value 
7 7 ; ; 7 7 $ ¢ 1 39 
* , ¢ 7 7 $444 $1,939 
7 11 $ ¢ 4 g ) 7 6 $ 7 77 28,863 $94,431 
United Kingdom Rubber Statistics 
Imports Exports—Colonial and Foreign 
Tannary, 1924 January, 1925 Jar 
pumnenn ote — 7 T —* ——, 
Py s \ P Value p P , Value 
N MAN’) FACTURI 
Crude Rubber Russia 745,700 £54,342 
ir c 1 
Straits Settlen 0 £324.644 4,867.80 £ 333,94 . =OA 700 

Fe M S $ 2 0 ] 2.027 ) 141,23 ; 74 eae 17 

British i 8 700 7 1 1.17 7 2 R » 1 fe 4 

Cey De 1,¢ 2,24 14 } 20.7 ” 

Or ) h P $ S ) 7 ) 

India Seas 2 00 16,408 1, 700 75,255 It ) 3920 1.607.7 
Drtcl ] Ind P + A - ~~ =" 200 
} ) } s Tr - 

I s . I AY 600 0 , 
It n Se 1,882,84 18.498  1,678,8 107,464 Oo | ats 7s 400 . ae7's 
ries | Ss . 7 6.1 0 
ie P ( 4 7.446 é < 
vh , 2,728 g 5.930 0 "108.7 6.064 

R 7 574 1,094 D € 8 : 

Pert 845 — — —— ow 

West Afr I , £9 4 15 4.54 F 3 49,655 

Fr \ Afr ) : 150.700 7,561 
Gold ¢ 27 ) 1,288 10,54 587 \ ’ 87 
Or! s West 711 13,700 7,143 
Afr ) $2 1 8,47 se0 
East Af — - 
M s 79 0 g 2 118 ) 8.472 F oe . ain 
Other ¢ es 5 0 89,14 ¢ 2 £ 2 15 00 £1,156.885 
Tot 13,47 £819,767 14,7 £ 7 MI 
W te € e 4 a0 4s $1 B wr x £1,265 
Gutta 857,100 82  1,072.800 4 
t s 7 l I 
s ae . . - 03¢ 35.081 
Tot 4 00 £928 4 1 2,500 £1,]1 +5 | 3 4.464 
- ‘ 7 2,123 

Ma it " 4,225 10,475 
Boots r 7 £1 3 23,177 £71,784 = iintngiediiuecis midbuias 
Ti ‘ ; £534 

Pre 4 £53,408 

oO e 269 . - 
I 4 7 72 
S 18,868 751 Pandings, Deliveries and Stocks in London and Liver- 
Othe r 1c S gs 5 12 ) © 
' nes Ca a pool as Returned by the Warehouses and 
Wharves During January 
x ~ ’ 
E ports Stocks, January 31 
T ANUPFACT D Landed j —— —— 
’ 7 — sank nee f 1925 1924 1923 
W aste and rec ed 6s 800 £6,230 1,289,600 £13,737 Tons Tons Tons 
Rubber substitute 2.001 2,104 135,400 3,506 
—— os — - ——_—__—_- Plantation : 4 747 27 5 *57,112 73,37 
I D. ciekeitavecess 797,800 £8,334 1,425,000 £17,243 Other grades ) 84 97 +8 
Liver? 

Manura D Planta ; t4 +573 ¢2,$7 t5,549 8,007 
Boots and shoe 2. pa 5,330 25,74 24,48 £35,649 =P Peruvian 1¢ 132 172 59 328 
Tires and tubes yore 15, £25,743 4,483 , Other grades 1 59 210 311 

Preuinat . _— - 

Outer ene 148,536 ossenes 184,621 Tot 
Inner tubes ... SEES Peete 28,254 ibaa 44,041 n ( 76 28,89 
Solid tires “s Erreetice 24,188 33.930 and 6,999 9,476 28,899 63,561 82,144 
Other rubber anu factures. 221,743 252,020 a 
quien * Adjusted for rubber destroyed by fire at Concordia Wharf. 


. £448,464 





| £550,261 


t Official returns from six recognized public warehouses. 
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Crude Rubber Arrivals at New York as Reported by Importers 


Paras and Caucho 














. t ( r Cauch« ‘ eta 
( ( Cases Cases Case 
I S Me & | I 26€ 
“3 \ A . & Ke ] § 14 
M a \ 
P: é M I S p M 
Tr 4 t ‘ 4 
} rT see ( j : 
I I & I 2 i8 1 78 
(; 
ae I Ss I 
Plantations s CASES 
. ’ Marc By M London 
: ( Rubber & T ( I 443 
( | Tok ne & ( I 8 
7 ( in | j & ¢ ] 2 
Q I Muehlstein & t 44 
+ ; Vv M & J Co., I 191 
nn & oe Oe ( I 624 
7 
I 3 - - Marcu 10. B Kanag M I Eas 
- , L. Littlej & Co., I 7 
H ) ‘ Marcu By “H , 
H \ I \. As & ¢ 2 lbs 
( ae: ¢ & ¢ 2 
M s I 7 Baird R r& 7 ing ‘ Inc 5 
M § 0 { ‘+ B Ri ex & T Co., Inc 
H. 27 Ce 1 R er ( 
r P H Rubber Co 
, n 3 \\ ( T | Ik s e& € I ( 
H oe mi - e : Fast L. FG SS See 8,938 
Car se ; t Meyer & Brown, Inc.........ccccccceee 3.914 
or “ oS - Mitsui & ( Ltd 336 
7 H. Muehlstein & Co., I 1,300 
rot -_ re ; : H. Muehlstein & Co., I *50 
Meve i ag + ep : Poel & Kelly, Inc 509 
Vits & ‘ = ee ef r. eg «CN eT M & Produce ( Inc. 20 
Poel & |} 68 Littleichn & ( ; sane cue. ZT. Waeon Ca, Jat... cccses 1,834 
Chas W Ow & I Marcnw 1 ty “Maine London 
Feseva } } } Ml & I 2 H. A. Astlett & C ss da-terin ie delineate 5.000 Ibs 
eng . WOM ( Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc. 449 
Ba R s . 0 cel & K 547 Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc *21 
Baird h Tes 8 ay - Pp & Kell ; *129 General Rubber Co ; ene 2¢ 
Ge . R er « poe Metal & Produce ¢ Ir 7 L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc ‘ : 1,185 
! Johns x SoC ome Metal & Prods ( Ty : Poel & Kelly. Inc a 700 
7 Little) = S = Wilson ( Inc gj Vernon Metal & Produce Co., Inc. 117 
Mik , pr : : Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc......... 20 
H. Muehlstein & 900 Raid Rubher & Traine Con Inc. 2,988 ,Mancw 15. By “Breedyk,” Holland 
Poel & Kell Ir é sy. . 2 + ogy? : 6 "159 H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc.. :6een See 50 
ernon Metal & Produce ( t 756 Wy R ee ¢ *1.271 pkes Marcu 12. By “President Van Buren,” Far East. 
has. T. W ( I 41 r 7 tone & Cc., I 59 Paul “_"~ & Cc pindiiveaked - 26 
: RY I Minnetonk F urane I. Littlejohn & Co.. Inc 10,428 General Rubber C er Kee 25 
HA As ett & ¢ 4) Ibs. Mever & Brown, I 163 Hood Rubber C ovesesee *50 pkgs. 
t Lite : 47 Mits & ltd 342 os —y 4 = & — Inc... — 
= sae Muehlstein & Co.. Inc 2.400 eyer é rown, Inc..... : , ° 3 
Meyer & Br yw I 64 + . = wes ( ae *360 Mitsui & Co., Ltd......... san 200 
erncn Metal & | e | I 432 nel & Kelly, I: 1.102 H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc seats 160 
Chas. T. Wilson ( I 346 HW. A. Astlett & ¢ 6.969 Ih<. Poel & Kelly, Inc........ 1,134 
Feprvary i B M 1 nder or Metal & Produce Co., Im 163 H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc....... "132 
el & Kel Ir 135) Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc 661 Vernon Metal & Produce Co., Inc. ‘ 150 
Freavany 24. By “S , once Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc........- ee 180 
Baird Rubber & 7 g 268 Ma 1. By “Scythian,” Europe Marcu 14. Ry “Vechtdijk,” Far East 
; cea I. Littlejohn & Co., In ’ *246 ; liik,” Far Ez 
T. Johnstone & ¢ 4 H. A. Astlett & C« . ° 61,600 Ibs. 
L. Littlejohn & ¢ I 387 fancny 2. By “Oanfa.” Far East Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc. sae 239 
Poel & Kelly, Ir 4 . *92 pkes. General Rubber Co : — suse 664 
Vernon Metal & I e ( I é 4.844 Hood Rubler Co.. oe *150 pkgs. 
Chas. T. Wils ( I I. I. Johnstone & Co., Inc ° 562 
. . 2 “a .. Littlegohn & Co., Inc 4,582 
' fe wat e & r 44,500 Is. Meyer & Brown, Inc 842 
Mever & 1 . I ‘ 261 H. Muehlstein & Cc., Inc 138 
has | ( I 43 H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc *238 
—— é t t a Marcu 16. By “Ixion,”” Singapore 
Mh eed > & Tre ‘ I 143 Raird Rubber & Trading Co., In 2,134 
yonwes Rubher ( 0 Baird Rubber & Tra *200 
T. Johnst & « I Marcu 16. By “ yndor 
Littlejohn & ¢ I . Baird Rubber & Tr: 787 
Me & Pr I '') H. Muehlstein & Ce c x 
ernon Metal & I ( I 189 Vernon Metal & Produce Co., In 225 
Fesruanr B HH | Londor Chas. T. Wilson C Inc 63 
eral R er ( 433 Marcu 17. By “American Trader,” England 
L. Little & I ‘ar Fast H. Muehlstein & Co, Inc , 32 
Meyer & I n, I 11,083 Ibs. Marcu 17. By “Lancastria,” Liverpool 
H. Muehlste N 653 Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc 278 
: & Ks Marcu 17. By “Steel Inventor,” Far East 
Vernon Metal & I $8 H. A. Astlett & Co 112,000 Ibs. 
t 896 [Laird Rubber & Trading Co., In 375 
t H } 66 General Rubber C 6.889 
Ir 08 Hood Rubber Ce 978 
seed : Mever & Brown, I 1,276 
H 00 so9 H. Muehlstein & ( Inc 1,290 
T & 1.691 H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc *309 
Meyer & Vernen Metal & Produce ‘ Ir 590 
oa st ge “7 


*Arrived at Bostcn 
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Africans Guayule Rubber Latex 
Fesruary 23. By ““( casier, Antwe , ( s Mai I “Egremont Castle Far East 
’oel & Kelly, Inc.. 3 rrels FEBRU A} 5 B “Panne Me Gene R ‘ C 165.318 ll 
Casi Continental Rubber ( 1,620 — t= 
I Br Feperuary 18-Marcn 16. By “'} exas. ‘ B Suv ‘ Far I a 
S Cheetos Rubber ( ? ) C ( 285,716 lbs 
Antwerp. Mat By “M M 7. B Steel Invent Far East. 
2 ( tin Rubhe ( 20 cr . 205,185 lbs 
Rubber Statistics for the Dominion of Canada 
Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber Nine so ong 
>, M ‘ A pril-Decembe 
D \ < . P 3 
UNMANUFACTUR I P P 44 Apt 
Rubber, gutta percha, « M 4,264 
From United Kingdon 67,1 $23,04 3,405,32 $s ( 565 
United States 2,579,047 7 17,831,53 Or 823 
Belgium ; 
Ce 7 124 
Straits Settle: 
I I Ir s 7 7 
F 
Net! 
Other countries 
[Totals ‘ 23,055.7 3 a 
Rubber recovere 041 407 181 I R ! Re-ex jm 
Rubber powdere < i f Foreigr 
t I 7 t S ( t ( 
“~ . : ‘i é \ \ \ ‘ 
bstitutes - - 142 Cle scamerea at 
» _ « Cr 1 te r be 2 
ee -wesees ‘ 3,578,787 $ 837 8.321.710 $ g 
T + ¢ ‘ ¢ 
Partly MANUFACTURED 
Hard rubber sheets and 8.67 
Hard rubber tubes.. l 10,032 $26,03¢ €299 
Rubber thread not covered 11,21 1 7 7 ersoles 133.41¢ 1 
Tota 145 209,02 $149,480 - te ' 
MANUFACTURED 2 ewe : 790 7 
Beltin $122,809 casings 15 2 +¢ 
Hose 84,854 tubes 661,657 
Packing - — 30,086 Pneumatic . : 
Roots and shoes ~~ pairs 0.407 128,324 128,616 Solid o6-s00-000-% —- 19,59¢ . 152,62 
Clothing, including waterproofed 123,292 Vehicle . seeges ‘ , 
EL: pelagic noua -d-kies 11,277 Other rubber anufacture 41,065 260,6 $113,051 
Hot water bottles os énaie 7,788 —— een —- 
Sa, GUN cocnccees number 1,013 6.464 $5,292 BORED. cccncecoee $890,942 $7,612,725 
Tires, pneumatic .number 3,936 41,48 472,937 Totals, rubber exports. $913,610 $7,695,85( 





Inventory. Production and 


A comparison of the total 1924 figures with those of 1923 in the production 
and shipments of tires and tubes is of interest as showing the development 
»f the industry. During 1924 there were 22,798,810 cord tires produced, as 
compared with 19,488,762 in 1923, while shipments of such casings during 


the past year amounted to 22,041,201, as against 18,806,446 in the year 
previous. Both production and shipments of fabric tires showed decreases 
for 1924, the figure for the former being 11,489,309 as compared with 


14,455,174 for the year preceding, while shipments of these tires during 
1924 reached a tctal of only 11,512,566, as against 15,087,041 for 1923. A 
similar falling off is evident in both production and shipments of solid tires, 











Shipments of Tires in 1924 


at the end of 1923. Solid and cushion tires to a tetal of 191,620 were 
year-end inventory as against 178,088, December 31, 1923. 


the 





Balloon tire and tube figures have been in process of compilation only 
since March, 1924, the figure for the total production of these casings 
for the ten months being 4,428,074, while shipments amounted to 3,551,325 
Inventory at the end of December, 1924, stoed at 922,956. Production of 
balloon inner tubes during the March-December period reached 3,804,824, 
while shipments were 2,992,128. Inventory at the end of December was 
870,383 





total production during January, 1925, of cord, fabric, and halloon 


casings is estimated at 3,554,757, the figure for shipments being 3,089,744 








the 1924 output being estimated at 681,993, as compared with 692,148 in The corresponding figure for the combined output of high pressure and 
1923, while shipments last year were 672,056 as against 736,124 in 1923. balloon inner tubes was 4,757,055, while that for shipments stood at 4,182,374 
Advances, however, appear in the figures for high pressure inner tubes, [he combined production during January of solid and cushion tires amounted 
the 1924 production coming to 49,224,256 as against 45,128,083 for the to 52,464, shipments being 44,814. The total consumption during 1924 of 
year previous, while shipments in 1924 totaled 48,026,595 as compared with crude rubber for the manufacture of casings, tubes, and solid and cushion 
the 1923 figures of 44,303,941. Inventories of cord casings at the end of tires is estimated at 453,845,546 pounds, while the amount of cotton fabric 
1924 stood at 3,233,559. At the corresponding date a year ago the stocks equired for this production totaled 142,415,356 pounds.* 
included 2,934.772. Fabric tire inventories were 1,413,874 as of the end 
of December, compared with 1,394,528 a year ago. The stocks of inner tubes All the above figures, as compiled by the Rubber Association, represent 
on hand at the end of the year totaled 7,418,729, compared with 6,318,44¢ 5 per cent of the indvstry. 
° ° ° OL: . ° oye . 
Inventory—Production—Domestic and Foreign Shipments of Pneumatic Casings—Inner Tubes—Solid Tires 
Pwreumatic Casincs INNER TUBES Sotip anp Cusuion Tires 
— ciceiniahintanasataneaciiaabies _— = ‘ om nin : man 
No. Mirs. Inven No. Mfrs. Inve No. Mfrs. Inve 
Report tory Produc Ship- Report Produc feport t Produc Ship- 
ing Dec. 31 tion ments ng tior g Dex or ments 
Twelve months, 1922. 4,599,208 30,698,139 29,221,899 5 38,137,181 44,061 786,60 723,795 
Twelve months, 1°23 4,329,300 33,932,936 32,991,811 6.31 45,128,083 78,088 692,148 736,124 
I'welve months, 1924 5,570,389 _38,725,19 38,005,062 89,11 53,029, 08( 1,62 681,993 672,056 
1925 
ree me 54 5,962,040" 3,554,757 3,089,744 51 8,677,195 4,757,055 10 196,774 52,464 44,814 
“Production” and “Shipment” figures cover the entire month for which each report is ma Inventory s reporte the last day of each 
month 
“Inventory” includes tires and tubes constituting domestic stock in factory 1 transit t varehouse branches (if any), or possession 
of dealers on consignment basis, and, as a total represents all tires and tubes stil] owned by manvf rers as a d stic stock 
“Shipment” pricr te January ncludes only stock forwarded to at er 1 tox rwarded t warehouse, nck consignment 
basis, or abroad. After January ments abroad are included in these fig 
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